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I). Appleton & Co. 


HAVE JUST READY, 
a 
Earthquakes and _ other 
Earth Movements. 


By John Miine, Professor in the Imperial College 
of Engineering, Tokio, Japan. International 
Scientific Series. With 38 Illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.75. 


An attempt is made in this volume to give a systematic 
account of various Earth Movements. These comprise 
Earthquakes, or the sudden violent movements of the 
ground; Earth Tremors, or minute movements which es- 
cape our attention by the smallness of their amplitude ; 
Earth Pulsations, or movements which are overlooked 
on account of the length of their period; and Earth Os 
cillations, or movements of long period and large am- 
plitude. 

II 


‘ : x: 
»sbury (the First Earl) 
Shaftesbury (the First Earl). 
By H. D.Traill. Vol. III. of ENGLIsH Wor- 
THIES, edited by Andrew Lang. 12mo, cloth, 
Price, 75 cents. 

Previous Volumes in the Series: 
CHARLES DARWIN. By Grant Allen. 
MARLBOROUGH. By George Saintsbury. 

“ English Worthies”’ is a new series of small volumes, 
consisting of short lives of Englishmen of influence and 
distinction, past and present, military, naval, literary, 
scientific, legal, ecclesiastical, social, ete. Each biogra- 
phy will be intrusted to a writer cone ac 
with the historical period in which his hero liv 
special sympathy, as it were, with his subject. 


IIL. 


Medicine of the Future. 
An address prepared for the annual meeting of 
the British Medical Association in 1886. By 
Austin Flint (Senior). With Portrait. Square 
12mo, cloth, extra. Price, $1.00. 
IV. 


A Manual of Mechanics. 
An Elementary Text-book designed for Students 
of Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Gordere, 
M.A. i16mo, cloth, Price, $1.00. 


a 
The Secret of Her Life. 


A Novel. By Edward Jenkins, author of ‘Ginx’s 
Baby,’ etc. 12mo, paper cover. Price, 25 
cents. 


uainted 
, and in 


VI. 
Modern Fishers of Men. 


A TALE OF THE VARIOUS SEXES, SECTS, 
AND SETS OF CHARTVILLE CHURCH 
AND COMMUNITY. By Georgé L. Ray- 
mond. A new edition. 12mo, paper cover. 
Price, 25 cents. 

VIL. 


Doris’s Fortune. 


A novel. By author of ‘The House on the Marsh.’ 
12mo, paper, 25 cents. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers ; or any volume sent by 
the publishers, by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


1,3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York. 
READY THIS WEEK: 


Il, FRANCE UNDER MAZARIN. 
With a Sketch of the Administration of Rich- 
elieu. By James Breck Perkins. Two vo 
lumes, large octavo, with portraits of Maza 
rin, Richelieu, Louis XIII., Anneof Austria, 
and Condé, $5. 


‘*The period covered by the administration of 
Réchelieu and Mazarin is one of both interest and 
importance. Yet I am not aware that any full 
history of this time has been written in English. 
The career and character of Richelieu are, to a 
certain extent, familiar, but perhaps most have 
a general idea of his administration rather than a 
familiarity with what he actually did. Both the 
character and administration of Mazarin are. | 
think, little known to most English readers. Yet 
eighteen years which embraced the Fronde and 
the treaties of Westphalia and the Pyrenees, can 
not be deemed unimportant.”—Extract from Au- 
thor’s Preface. 


IT, A LIFE IN SONG. Poems 
based on the Supposed Experiences of an An 
ti-Slavery Leader. By George L. Raymond, 
Professor in Princeton College. I6rpo, cloth 
extra, $1.25. 

Recently Published by the same Author: 

POETRY AS A REPRESENT 4A- 
tive Art. S8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 

‘*Prof. Raymond's criticisms are exceptionally 
fine, and his styleso polished that his is one of the 
most delightful books upon literature we have 
ever read.”— Washington Capitol. 

‘*The work will be welcomed, must be studied, 
and will grow upon the schools as it is appreciat- 
ed."—N. E. Journal of Education, 

‘* Its results are the most ey ones yet at- 


tained in its department, and, we believe, the 
most valuable.”—Boston Globe. 





*,* Special attention is invited to Messrs. Put- 
nam’s new descriptive catalogue, ready next 
week. Forwarded upon receipt of two stamps. 


“ , > is hl 
THE BOOKMART. 
A LITERARY AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE 
This magazine, now inits fourth year, is the cheapest 
and best magazine of the kind in the world. Keeping 
fully abreast of the best modern literature, it is especial 
ly devoted to that of the olden time and to bibliography 
A subscription to this magazine is economy to all seeking 
information about books. also where and how to buy or 
sell. Special features. Books wanted. Boos for sale 
and book auction departments. Send 15 cents for sam 
plecopy. Published monthly. 
BOOKMART PUBLISHING CO., Pittaburgh, Pa. 


. . i | . 7. 
MOUNT DESERT. 

FOR SALE.—The well known and deautiful island call 
ed “ Bald Porcupine” or “Round Porcupine.” lying ai 
rectly opposite Harbor, haifa mile from the Mi. De 
sert shore. This island, containing about twenty-five 
acres, lies under and « is a most m ificent and 
extended view of the mountains, bay, and open sea. On 
the southerly side ts a bold perpendicular cliff about 150 
feet h The island from its levei top falls away in a 
beau ly wooded slope to its shore. This 
property offers an oy ny for use for a 
= leman wishing an independent private estate, or for 

‘tel purposes, will be sold at a price per acre far be 
low the value of any adjoining shore lands within several 
miles of Bar Harbor. 


J. MURRAY HOWE, 
No. 5 Court St., Boston, Mass. 
WEO. BERENDSOHN, 8 FULTON 
Street, New York, bas always on hand back num 
bers of Harper's, Scribner's, St. Nicholas, etc. 














‘The Nation 


PRICE 10 CENTS 
JULY ATLANTIC 
Ready Saturday, Wth Contains articles by 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
The New Portfolio, A Prospective Visit 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON 


French and English. First Paper 
HARRIET WATERS PRESTON 
Ouida, 
JOHN FISK? 
Failure of American Cred ifter the Revolutionary 
War 
GEORGF FRED} tRSONS 
The Labor Question 
Continuations of Serial Stories by WOH BISHOP. TENERY 
JAMES, CHARLES FARBERT CRADDOCK 
va 
7c . , a3 . ’ . 
HOUGIEPTON, MIFFLIN & COL, 
BOSTON - 
11 East 17th St., New York 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A Vital Question, 


OW 


What is to be Done ? 


By NIKOLAI G. TCHERNUISHERSKY 
Translate from the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dols 
and S. S. Skidelsky ifme, cloth, @1.05 

ry. - “1D 7 _ . 
r. Y¥. CROWELL & CO, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


For sale by all booksellers 
Socialism and Christianity, 
By A. J. F. BEARENDS, D. D. 


i2mo, « loth, $1.50. 


te SS Journal of Commerce, 

t. ®% ~ds has made a valuable contribution 
to the liter. 
hirer. *, 

“A work of ung ap able usefulness.” N. ¥. 
Sun, z 

“It this spring gives aA: ica A more timely or 
useful book I shall be suprised."*— Prof. M. B. Rid- 
dle,of the Hartford Theological Seminary. 


SAKER & TAYLOR 
4 . 
BAKER & TAYLOK, 
PUBLISHERS, 

No. 9 Bond Street, New York. 
Sound-Changes in Modern 
Greek. 

Die Lautverin derungen der neugriechschen Volks 
sprache, by Jxo. EVERETT Brapy. Neatly bound, Svo. 
Price ®) cts. A practical treatise on the Sound Changes 
in Modern Greek as developed from the ancient Greek. 
The modern Greek pronounciation ts also discussed, Of 
value to students of Greek Philology, and especially to 


any interested in the study of the modern Greek lan 
guage, Orders received by 
B. WESTERMANN & CO.,, 
&38 Broadway, New York, 
) G. FRANCIS, 17 ASTOR PLACE, 
« N. Y., dealer in valuable new and old books. 
Rare and curious second-hand books, 
Foreign books imported to order. 
Rook binding in any style carefully attended to. 


Catalogues, issued from time to time, forwarded to any 
address, 


, 
85, has handled the subject with masterly power 
am.” I. Ee 
1 


* the subject.”"— Philadel pnia In- 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires ie on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the NATION.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





Scale of 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


[No deviation. } 





On any page not specified, 15 cents per line — 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with — 
chotce of page, $27. 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with — 
choice of position, $80, os 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or ___ 10 
other preferred position, when specified ; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are ~ 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or-|— 
der of size, the largest at the top. 

Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or _ 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION 
Sonts,and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to 8250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is %,000 co- 
pies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
ton. 
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*,* Copies of THE Nation may be procured in 
Paris of J. G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capu- 
cine; and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafal- 

ar Square; ~~ Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; H. 
Fr Gillig & Co., Strand; and American News 
Reading Room, 8 yf tee ty , 
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‘Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Hamden. 
YECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, $350. 
Home influences and comforts; thorough echool 
system ; extensive grounds, gymnasium, boat-house, etc. 


For circular address 
Rev. H. L. EVEREST, Rector. 





CONNECTICUT, Hartford 


TEELE’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, No. 25 Wethersfield Avenue, Hartford, Conn.— 
Location and sanitary conditions uns’ a larg 
and able corps of resident teachers; pils dreauatea 
or o pee for Smith, Vassar, or Wellesley; German 
French spoken in the family; Art Department com- 
prehensive and thorough. 
Fall term begins September 22, 1886, 
GEORGE W. STEELE. 





CONNECTICUT, Lym 
LACK HALL L SCHOOL. —A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for beys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Middleto 
ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
a superior yp py for ee The Princi- 
pal has served a term of three years as tutor _in Yale Col- 
ege. Send for circular. E. WILSON. 








ILuinors, Rockford. 
YOCKFORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies.—Full College course. Excellent prepara- 
tory department. — facilities for Music and Art. 
Resident physician. rgent system of gymnastics. 

ddress MARTHA HILLARD, 
Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
NIVERSITY OF MAR YLAND.—Law 
ies School. Seventeenth annual session, October 4, 
_ Address Henry D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 59 Franklin St. 
| hg WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Y ome Ladies will reopen > 23d. 
H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
MARYLAND, Lutherville. 
Fs UTHERVILLE SEMINARY (NEAR 
.~ Baltimore) for vous Ladies. $210 per year for 


ng, ™, Art and music ex- 
. H. TURNER, Prin. 





A 





English Course, board, was 
tra. Send for Catalogue. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto 


OSTON UNI VERSI TY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


New Jersey, Lawrencevi 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. —John C. 
Green foundation. Applications for admission 
should be Ce es 3 to6 months in advance of date 
of entrance. r other containing Courses of Study 
and Calendar, at for 4 een. address 
JaMEs C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 





RK, Canandaigua. 
RT HILL SCHOOL (for Boys).— Second 
Enlarged accommodations. 
Candidates for College, wishing to complete their prepa- 
ration, received as oo students during the oy 
AMEs HaTTRICK LEE, Head Mas 





NEw York, Cavuga Lake 
ELLS COLLEGE ‘FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies.—Full collegiate course. Music and art. 
Session begins September 15, 1886. 


Send for catalogue. 
E. S. FRISBEE, D.D., Pres’t. 


New York, Garden City, Long Island. 
HECATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT 
a resents unusual advantages in the way of 
accommoda —_, h equipment and location. The disci- 
pline is firm b d. Instruction thorough, up to the 
standard of the best school, and prepares pupils for Col- 
lege, Scientific Schools, Business, ilitary, .-~y Naval 
Academies. Chemical Laboratory one in its ap- 
pointments. Thirteen teachers employed. For further 
iculars and terms, address CHARLES STURTEVANT 
OORE, A.B. (Harvard), Head Master. 


New York, Newburg 


A) ee Pre wparetery "school. —For circulars, 
etc., address Henry W. SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale), Principal 


= New Hartf : 
RS. A. M. COLLIER S COUNTRY 
Home and Boarding School for Young Girls from 
6to16. Motherless children, and those whose parents 
are abroad, tenderly cared for. Open the entire year. 


New York, Suspension Bridge 
Das VEAUX COLLE GE. — A A Miltary 
Boarding Sepeet for nm hy g $350 pe 
MuNRO, xM, President. 
NEW Tous s 
AS. ©. it. WILKIN SO. N’S HOME 
School for Girls.—N — ea strictly limited. School 
year begins ee Sept. 15, 1886. 
New York, U 
RS. PIA TTS SCHOOL for YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 17, 1885. Applications should be made early. 
Oxn10, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. 


J NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
lish and French Family and Day School Se . 


























ACHUSETTS, Bos 
NSTITUTE "OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Arc Architecture, etc. JAMES P. 
MUNROE, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
EPARATION FOR THE INSTI- 
tute of Technology. ALBERT HALE. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Cambri 


ARVARD UNI VERSI T Y.—Lawrence 
Scientific School, 
Courses in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Natural His- 
tory, Mathematics, and Physics, 
For particulars address 
THE DEAN OF THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 
Ca: — Mass, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larc! 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. "4 BBO T AD- 


mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
, a onl | my il he 


n Harv: 

man, without “conditions,” and with “credits” ~ 12 

out of the 17 subjects of examination. Se te tuition 

and best of care in all respects. Charming location, with 
fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph.D. (Harv.). 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
R. JOSHUA KENDALL’S DA Y AND 
Family School for Boys. Fits for college. Cireu- 





lars. 





ad MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 8 Garden St. 
Ay FOR BOYS. ENTRANCE 
examinations June 19th. A class for boys under 
twelve will be formed the coming year. For particulars 
address EpGar H. NICHOLS or GEo. 1 H. Brow NE. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield 
OSPECT HILL School for Young Ladies. 
Prepares for college, Science, Art, Music. Beautiful 
and healthful location. Established in 1869, JamEs C. 
PARSONS, Principal. 
“MASsAcHU: SETTS, Plymou 
R. KNAPP’S HO. VE SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. The fall or (twentieth school year) be- 
gins September 22d, 1886. 
MASSACHUSETTS, — 
DAMS ACADEM Y. — PREPARA- 
tory and boarding school for boys. Third term 
me 12th April, 1886. 
‘or Catalogue and other information address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE, =i PRE- 
paratory School for Boys. 44th y Circulars 
on application. GrorGE F. Muze, Principal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth, 
ISS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
, Young Ladies wr Sept. 22d. 
“A better, healthier, and pleasante Epo es a school 
could scarcely be found in New England.”—J. G. Whit- 
ver. t 




















* tase. ere are special classes for those entering fc 
imi time and a full course fitting for college ex. 
aminations. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bethleh 
MEPARA TORY SCHOOL FOR LE- 
high University.—Recommended by Robert A. Lam- 
L.D , President of Lehigh University. 

Prepares young men for Lehigh University, one of the 
most excellent technical institutions of the East, and so 
richly endowed that it offers free tuition to all. 

Apply to . ULRICH, Ph.D., 
Principal. 


= 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn M 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE. THE PRO 


gram stating the courses of study for the next aca- 
demic year will be sent on application. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Haverford College P. O. 
AVERFORD COLLEGE. In the coun- 
try near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends, 
but open to all. Number limi to Ninety Boarders. 
Three Co . Library 15,000 vols. e Laboratories 
and Observatory. MAKE EARLY APPLICATION FOR NEXT 
FALL. For catalogues ad 





Isaac SHARPLEss, Dean. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, Montgomery Co. 


GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies.—The fourth year of this Schoo! (known for 
ore three ae as a. Street Seminary) will open 
Wednesday, eo h, at Ogontz, the spacious country 
seat of Jay Cooke, near Philelelphia. 
For circulars, address the PRINCIPALS, as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. : 
ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
and Sastery: Philadelphia. Aims to make natural*® 
elegant, and forci je Readers and Speakers. Large and 
experienced staff of teachers. Diplomas and degrees. 
Fourteenth year begins Sept. 27th. nd for catalogue, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill. 
RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French poeens and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
A ISS ANABLE’S SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies will reopen Sept. 23, 1885 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Both and Woodland 


Avenue. 
HE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia.— 
The next year will begin Sept. 16. Complete faculty; 
thorough work; sound learning, manliness, earnest spi- 
——— cultivated in students. Special and post-gradu- 
ate co —, New, commodious building; new chapel. 
Address the Dean, The Rev. EDWARD T. BARTLETT. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthm: 

WARTHMORE COLL EGE.— —Opens goth 
Month, 14th. Thirty minutes from Broad St. Sta- 
tion, Philadelp hia. Under the care of Friends, but all 
others admitted. Full college course for both sexes; 
Classical, Scientific, and gy 2 Also a Manual Train- 
ing and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
unds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 

For Cs Catalogue and full — culars, address 

ARD H. Masi1, A. M., Pres’t. 
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School A genctes. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten- 
e teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 

estern, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


CHOOL AGENC Y.—Oldest and best known 


Science. 
Graduate Department, 
YALE COLLEGE, 1886-7 


The following Courses will be giv on during the College 


£ 


dents, 
tral, 














Year inning September 23d, 188¢ 

* in the United States. Estab’d 1855. Prof. Sumner—* Finance and the ‘Sctence and Art 
J.W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 a East 14 14th St.. New York. Polttics in the History of bo A nited States" ie = 
, - dustrial nization of Modern Society." Prof. H. W 
HE BOSTON TEAC HERS’ AGENC oy Farnam—“The Principles of Public Finance.” Prof. A 
Supplies Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- T. Hadley—“ Ralirc Administration “ ‘Industrial 

ers. Circular free. Legislation.”” Mr. A. 8. eeler—“‘Koman Law.” 3 
E. O. Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. H. T. Terry—“‘ The Doctrine of Rights.” Mr. E. V Ray. 
nolds—“ Comparative Constitutfonal Law.” Mr. H.C. 
White—“ Local Government in the United States."” Mr. 


E. G. Bourne—“ A View of Trade and Industry in Europe 
in the Middle Ages 
For further information address the 
SECRETARY OF YALE COLLEGE, 
New Haven, Conn. 


VACATION TUITION 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL D.,Tutor for American and 
English Universities. 


Teachers. 


AW CLASSICAL TEACHER, PH.D. OF 
Harvard, now studying abroad, seeks an en 
ment for next year. For reference apply to the Rev. Br. 
J. M. CLARKE, Syracuse, N Y. 


LADY, EXPERIENCED TEACHER, 
Z1 = Classical Course at Oxford, England, desires a po- 
sition. Address H. J. K., care of the } vation, 


N M. A., UNIVERSITY OF VIR- Dr. 

ginia, desires a position as assistant in a first-class 

school, or as private tutor. One year’s experience. Un- 
exceptionable references. Address J.C. R,, Overton, Va. 


PROFESSOR OF MODERN LAN- 
guages and Music in a Western University wishes 
to change his position. Please reply to the office of the 
Nation, under “ J. B.,”’ care Nation. 
Best of references given. 











Humphreys, having consented to read during the 
COMING VACATION in a healthy mountain village of 
New Hampshire, with two pupils who are to be with him 
next year, preparing to enter College in advanced stand 
ing in Classics, would be pleased to have two other 
tlemanly and steady youths join the party. 
accompanied by a mathematical assistant 
make re isow before the 20th inst. to E. 
HREYS, 129 W. C heater Park, Be STON, Mass 





a 

He will 

ay ase - 
. HUM 








Southern In Inve astment. 
CLARENCE GORDON, 


59 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Stock Member of the Real-Estate Exchange and Auction 
Room, Limited.) 

CAPITALISTS AND ACTUAL OPERATORS seeking 
Southern Investment in Timber, Grazing, Mineral, or 
Agricultural land, or in Manufacturing properties, can 
consult a line of REPORTS MADE FROM EXAMINATION 
BY EXPERTS of this office, answering exhaustively and 
with exactness the most critical inquiries. Call, or corre 
spondence invited, 


(CHARLES W. STO: VE,7 Tutor for Harv ard. 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





OHN W. DALZELL, PRIVATE TU- 
tor, 15 Appian Way, Cambridge, Mass. 


Wants. 


UMMER CAMP OF INSTRUCTION. 
‘ Young men having work to do for the fallexamina- 
tions can combine study under two experienced tutors 
with the sports of the Adirondacks. ved circulars ad - 
dress Wm. A. DUNNING, PH.D 
Columbia College, New York City. 











OUNG MAN PERFECTLY FAMI- f KO WN, BROTHERS & CO., 
liar wit “rench, and experienced in travelling on 
his own respon. ility, would like to take an intelligent 


59 WALL STREET, 
boy or two to France for the summer. Is at present tutor 
of French in Yale C ——_ 
For particulars coety Se 
PRICE, 
139 Elm Street, 
New Haver, Conn. | 


[f/ 451264 COLLEGE INSTRUC- 


tor in Rhetoric and EJocution. Address with | 
record and references, A. B. C., Nation office. | 


[i 4a ee. —AS SECRETARY AND 

Companion to an aged lady, and to assist in 
housekeeping: a | 7 of education, not over thirty-five 
years of age. Mus an experienced accountant. Ap- 
ply by letter, ‘'M., ” Pt O. Box Hastings-on- Hudson. 


(* RMAN SIMPLIFIED, Eminently prac- 
tical. 12 Numbers, 10 cents each. Prospectus mail- | 
ed free, Prof. A. Knoflach, 140 Nassau St., New York. | 


IssUE COMMERCIAL anp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS. 


For use in 





THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
a architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 

dozen. Send 10-cent stamp for catalogue and supplement 
of over 7,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 388 Washington Street, Boston, Masa. 
Please mention the Nation. 


The Sauveur College of Languages 
REMOVED FROM 


AMHERST and BURLINGTON 


July 12 to 




















P x a Lm | 
to OSWEGO, 
August 20 

The Programme of the ELEVENTH SESSION of the College may be found at F. W. Christern’s, 87 W. 234 St, 
New York, and Carl Schoenhof’s, _ Tremont St., Boston, Mass., and will be sent to applicants b “4 DR. LSAT y EUR, 


Grand View House, Wernersville, P: 
For Rooms and Board, address Hon. A. C. MATTOON, Oswego, N. Y. 


Summer School of Languages 
At AMHERST COLLEGE, Amherst. 
Tenth Session, July 5th to August Oth. 


Twenty-one Teachers. Instruction given in Nine Languages, also in Early Fnglish, The Philosophy of Syntar, 
Chemistry, Mathematics, Art, and Music. Location one of the most beautiful and healthful in New England. 
For circular and programme address PROF. W. L. ieennaemestce E, Amherst, Mass 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


For fifteen years has been a standard remedy with Physicians who treat mental or nervous dis- 
orders. Notasecret. Formula on every label. 

It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 

It restores the energy lost by nervousness, debility, “hee refreshes weakened vital powers 
in old or young. A Vital Phesphite, not a Laboratory Ph 

It is used by the Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gletaee. a all great brain workers. 

F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25Ts Street, New YORK. 
For sale by druggists, or mail, $1. 


N. Y., 


Mass. 
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For convenience of subscribers wishing to per 
manently and uniformly bind their volumes, we 
can now furnish 


Covers for the Nation, 





In regular book form, ready for use by any book 
binder. These have black cloth sides, roan back 
and corners, and are stamped in gold on back 
The Nation and the number of the volume, Price 
60 cents each, post-paid. 

These covers will fit all volumes from XXXII 
to XL., &. ¢, since the increase in size to M4 pages 
each issue. (For the earlier volumes we cannot 
furnish covers.) In ordering state the volume- 
number wantect. 

Address Publisher of the Nation, 
York. 


Ba ‘k 


Box TM, New 


“7 
j 


Numbers of * The 
Nation.” 


In response to frequent Inquiries from subsertbers 

An incomplete set of the Nation has little or no market 
value. Partial seta, bound and unbound, are 
tainable (usually lacking the 
not command high rates, the count 
ing for nothing. Volume L. has readily brought @10 and 
upward when complete, but will bring very little tn pro 
portion ifa single nfimber ts missing. Volumes Tl. and 
ILL. are also scarce, but not so high-priced as the first 

Complete sets, both bound and unbound, have sold for 
#100, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an tnoreas 
ing value year by vear 


always ob 


eariiest volumes) and dio 


Dindings generally 


Single numbers not more than a year old can usually 
be supplied by the publishers at 10 cents each. For num 
bers more than a year old purchasers are referred to Mr 
J. W. Christopher, 47 Dey St., New York, dealer fn back 
numbers of periodicals, who can frequently supply 
them, having purchased, a few vears ago, a large quan 
tity from the publishers, Mr. A. 8S. Clark, 34 Park Row, 
also has a stock on hand 

The publishers no longer undertake to buy or sell num 
bers or volumes more than a year old, and can only re 
commend sellers or purchasers to negotiate with a dealer, 
or to advertise in the Nation 

[Publication was begun July 1, 1805, Vol. L. comprising 
the last half vear. Two volumes per year have since been 
issued, Vol. XLIL comprising the first half-year of 1886. | 


The Acropolis of Athens. 


selection of 13 views from the negatives of W 
Stillman, enlarged by the Autotype Company of Lenten n 
to about 14x18 Inches, will be sent, postpaid, for $15 to 
any address in the United States. T ese views have re 
ceived the commendation of the highest archmological 
authorities, including Professor Michaelis, and, aa photo- 
graphs, rece ived the medal of the Photographic Soctety 
of Great Britain at their last exhibition, Orders may be 
sent with remittance to W. P. Garrison, Nation office, 
New York. The price named is EXCLUSIVE of any duty 
that may be eracted by the postal customs. Examples 
may be seen at the office of the New York Evening Fost, 
New York. 


yor BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
Miscellaneous Books in Fore’ Languages, 
Catalogues on application. Foreign Periodicals, 
CARL SCHOENHOF, y, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston, 





7 VBR. ACE THE GOLDEN OPPOR- 
~ tunity.” Volumes and numbers of the Nation to 
complete sets. Bought, sold, ane exchanged. 
»-C LARK 34 Park Bow. 


venus & PIERCE, 80 NASSAU ST., 
/V_N.Y., have now ready Catalogue No. 3, commiting 


of Early Poetry, Drama, Americana, Trials, etc., whic 
will be sent on applic ation. 


CHOOL BOOKS BOUGHT, SOLD, EX- 
n changed. Send Hat of any you have to dispose of, 
giving condition, date of copyright or ositicn. 
ANDERSON ScHOOL Book Cc 
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Scribner 8& Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Good Queen Anne ; 


Or, Men and Manners, Life and Let- 
ters in England’s Augustan Age. 





By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 
cloth, $9.00, 


The Chronicles of Crime, 


Or New Newgate Calendar. 

Being a series of Memoirs and Anecdotes of Noto- 
rious Characters who have outraged the laws 
of Great Britain from the earliest period to 
1841, by CAMDEN PELHAM, embellished with 
fifty-two engravings, from original drawings, by 
“ Phiz.” 2 vois., thick Svo, cloth, $6.00, 


VACHT SAILING. A Manual of Yacht 
and Boat Sailing. New and enlarged edition, 
with 48 full-page drawings, by DIXON KEMP. 
Super royal 8vo, cloth, $10.00, 

VACHT ARCHITECTURE. By Drxon 
Kemp, Associate of the Institution of Naval 
Architects and Member of the Council. 1 vol., 
super royal 8vo, cloth, $16.80. 

The list of plates (exclusively of over thirty de- 
voted to the elucidation of the text, and nearly 
two hundred wood-cuts) exceeds fifty, and com- 
prises the lines of some of the most celebrated 
yachts afloat by the most successful builders and 
designers. 

SCENES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 
With Portrait. Crown 4to, oblong. Cloth gilt, 
$2.25. By RICHARD DOYLE. 

Twelve of these “Comic Histories” are now for 
the first time published. and are a facsimile repro- 
duction by chromo-lithography of the finished 
water-colors. The legends attached to each draw- 
ing have been supplied by the kindness of Mr. 
James E. Doyle, the elder brother of Richard, who 
doubtless frequently assisted jn tne selection of 
the episodes. 

A JOURNAL KEPT by DICK DOYLE IN 
THE YEAR 1840. Illustrated with several 
hundred sketches by the author. With an in- 
troduction by J. Hungerford Pollen, and a 
Portrait. Demy 4to, $7.50. 

*,*The Journal has been reproduced in facsimile, 
and is printed on fine paper. It is handsomely 
bound in cloth, and forms a very elegant gift- 
book, 

THE IRTSH QUESTION: Jts ESSENCE, 
COURSE, SOLUTION, AND THE ISSUES IT 
INVOLVES FOR IRELAND AND FOR 
ENGLAND. By W. H. WESTCOMBE. 8vyo, 
cloth, $1. 

MEMORIES OF A MONTH AMONG THE 
MERE IRISH. Containing Legends, Stories, 
and Anecdotes, etc. By W. H. FLOREDICE. 
12mo, cloth, $1.40, 

THE PARNELL MOVEMENT. Witha 
Sketch of Irish Parties from 1843. By T. P. 
O’CoNNOR, M. P. Demy 8vo, cloth, $7.20. 

A MESALLIANCE IN THE HOUSE OF 
BRUNSWICK. Published by the Viscount 
H,. DE BEAUCAIRE. Demy 8vo, cloth, $4.80, 

HER MAJESTY’S COLONIES, A Series of 
original papers issued under the authority of 
the Royal Commission. 8vo, cloth, $2. 

THE CONFLICTS OF CAPITAL and LA- 
BOR. Histerically and economically con- 
sidered. By GEORGE HOWELL. 12mo, cloth, 
$3. 

A HISTORY OF MUSIC FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. By 
W.S. RockstrRo, author of ‘The Life of Han- 
del,’ etc. Svo, cloth, $6. 











The Nation. 


“The respectable and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse.”"—R. W. Emerson. 


““Tmay say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 


Bohn’s_ Libraries. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in 
the English Language, on 


History, Theology, Natural History, 
Biography, Antiquities, Poetry, 
Topography, Science, Art, 
Archzeology, Philosophy, Fiction, 


With Dictionaries ‘and other Books of Keference, com- 
prising in all Translations from the 


French, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, 
German, Scandinavian, Latin and Greek. 
Italian, 


$1.40 or $2 per volume (with exceptions). Complete 
sets In 677 volumes. Special prices on application. 





The following works are recommended to those who 
are forming public or private libraries. The volumes 


are sold separately: 


ADDISON’S WORKS. 6 VOIB...........e000008 1,40 each. 
BACON’S ESSAYS, MORAL AND PHILO- 
SOPHICAL WORKS. 2 vols. ...$1.40 and 2.00 each. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON and TOUR 
IN THE HEBRIDES, &c. (Napier). 6 vols. $1.40 each 


BURKE’S WORKS AND LIFE, 9 vols.... ... 1.40 each. 
BURNS’S LIFE. By Lockhart..............++++ 1.40 each. 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2 vols... .... 1.40 each. 
CHAUCER’S WORKS (Prof. Skeat). 4 vols... 1.40 each, 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 VOIB..........000+++ 1.40 each. 
DEFOE’S WORES. 7 VOIB........cccccceccecece 1.40 each. 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE, 7 vols.......... 1.40 each. 
GOETHE’S WORKS, 14 Vol8.............s0000 1.40 each. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 5 Vol8y.........+.6+ 1.40 each. 
HAZLITT’S WORKS. 6 vols........ eerecseces 1.40 each. 
LAMARTINE’S WORKS. 8 VOlS..........0+00+ 1.40 each. 
LESSING’S LAOKOON, &C......ccscccssecccese 1.40, 

LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols.... 1.40 each. 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. 5 vols........... 1.40 each, 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 8 vols... 1.40 each. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES (new translation by 


Long and Stewart). 4 VOIS............eeseees 1.40 each. 
SCHILLER’S WORKS. 6 Vol8............+0+- 1.40 each. 
VASARIS LIVES OF PAINTERS (with new 

appendix by Dr. Richter). 6 vols.. ......... 1.40 each. 


BURNEY’S(Mme. D’ Arblay’s) CECILIA, 2 vols 1.40 each, 
BURNEY’S (Mme. D’ Arblay’s) EVELINA...... 1.40, 
FIELDING’S NOVELS, 4 vols...... $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


PETRARCH'S SONNETS. . ......cceseccccceseces 2.00, 
MANZONTS BETROTHED.([ promessi Sposi). 2.00, 
PEPTHS BEART. 6 Wcccccccvtesscescinscess 2.00 each. 
KANT S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON ...... 2.00 each. 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS, 2vols.........- 2.00 each. 
HUMBOLDT S COSMOS AND TRAVELS. 8 

DBkia cccessccsseccsssnaneseoctnnst $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


STAUNTON S WORKS ON CHESS. 4 vols... 
$2.00 and 2.40 each. 


GILBART ON BANKING. 2 Vols..........+4+- 2.00 each, 
LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MAN- 
UAL, 11 parts .........00000 ey: $1.40 and 2.00 each, 





*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular 
stock, also of Bohn’s Libraries, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of 


Musical Literature ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Dr. McCosh’s New Work. 
Psychology: The Cognitive 
Powers. 


By JAMES McCosn, D.D., LL.D. 1 volume, 
crown 8yo, $1.50. 

Dr. McCosh has collected into this volume the 
lectures upon the Cognitive Powers delivered be- 
fore his psychclogy class at Princeton. It is de- 
signed to be used as a text-book, but it will appeal 
also to the much larger audience who are con- 
cerned with modern physiology. 


An American Four-in-Hand 
wn Britain. 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE, author of * Triumph- 
ant Democracy,’ etc., etc. 1 vol., 12mo, paper, 
cheap edition, 25 cents. 

_“ A fresh and vivacious narrative of a very de- 
lightful trip. England has been done many times 
by Americans, but we doubt whether ever under 
circumstances more agreeable or in a manner more 
tavorable to observation than by the party whose 
summer holiday is described by Mr. Carnegie.”’— 
Boston Journal. 


MRS. BURNETT’S NOVELS. 


“We have no hesitation in saying that there iw no 
living writer (manor woman) who has Mrs. Burnett's 
dramatic power in telling a story..—New YORK 
HERALD. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION: 
Thiough One Admintstra- 
tion. 


One volume, 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 

“The pathetic fervor which Mrs. Burnett showed 
so fully in * That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s’ is exhibited in 
many & touehing scene in her new story, which is 
only to be found fault with because it is too touch- 
ing.”’—London Athenceum. 


Louisiana. 


One volume, 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 

“We commend this book as the product of a 
skilful, talented, well-trained pen. Mrs. Burnctt’s 
admirers are already numbered by the thousand, 
and every new work like this one can only add to 
their number.”—Chicago Tribune. 


Books in Paper Covers. 


STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND 
Mr. Hyde. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 20th Thou- 
sand. 25 cents. 

THE MARK OF CAIN. By Andrew Lang. 
25 cents. 

ACROSS THE CHASM. 
der. 50 cents. 

THE LADY, OR THE TIGER? By Frank 
R. Stockton. 50 cents. 

RUDDER GRANGE. By Frank R. Stock- 
ton. 50 cents. 

THAT LASS O' LOWRIE’S. By Francis 
Hodgson Burnett. 50 cents. 

GUERNDALE: AN OLD STORY. By 
J.S.of Dale. 50 cents. 

NEWPORT: A NOVEL. By George Par- 
sons Lathrop. 50 cents, 

AN ECHO OF PASSION. By George Par- 
sons Lathrop. 50 cents, 

IN THE DISTANCE. By George Parsons 
Lathrop. 50 cents. 

THE DIAMOND LENS. By FitsJames 
O’Brien. 50 cents. 

By O. B. 


MY HOUSE: AN IDEAL. 
Bunce. 50 cents. 

OLD CREOLE DAYS. By George W. Ca- 
ble. In two parts, each complete; per part, 30 cents, 

MRS. F. H. BURNETT’S EARLIER 
Stories: Pretty Polly Pemberton, 40 cents. Kath- 
leen, 40 cents. Lindsay’s Luck, 30 cents. Theo, 3u 
cents. Mrs. Crespigny, 30 cents. 

A CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE. Rid- 
den, written, and illustrated by Joseph and Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell. 1 vol., square 8vo, 50 cents. 





sy Julia Magru- 





*,.* These books for sale by al! booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
PUBLISHERS, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JUNE 17, 1886. 


The Week. 


Mr. RANDALL’s disingenuous attack upon civil- 
service reform, through a rider upon an appro- 
priation bill nullifying the competitive system, 
resulted on Saturday in the failure which was 
inevitable, the proposition being ruled out of 
order. A more honest attack by a Maryland 
Representative, who moved to strike out the 
appropriation for the payment of the Civil- 
Service Commission, also failed ignominiously, 
the proposition receiving only eighteen votes. 
The only results of the spoilsmen’s raid have 
been to expose Mr. Randall’s perfidy and to 
strengthen Mr. Cleveland’s position. 











Mr. Randall’s attempt to take the life out of 
the Civil-Service Law proves to have been 
an even more glaring violation of personal 
pledges than appeared upon the surface. Two 
very interesting points in his record upon this 
question were brought out during the debate 
in the House. Mr. Cox of North Carolina re- 
called the forgotten fact that Mr. Randall was 
absent from the House at the time the Civil- 
Service Act was passed in 1883, but was not 
content to let the matter go without declaring 
his position, as he might have done. ‘‘ After 
sleeping on the subject, he came into the House 
the next day, and stated that but for a mistake 
he would have been present and recorded his 
vote for the measure.” Mr. McComas of Mary- 
Jand recalled another forgotten fact, which 
places Mr. Randall’s present attitude in a still 
worse light. In 1884, after the Civil-Service Act 
had been in operation for a year, 150 special 
pension examiners were required, and provision 
was made for their payment in an appropriation 
bill, but without requiring that they should be 
selected by competitive examination. Mr. Ran- 
dall thereupon moved and carried a proposition 
to bring these offices within the scope of the 
law, saying : 

‘‘This proviso here removes these appointments 
from the civil-service ‘rules. Therefore, to test 
the sense of the Committee, I move to strike out 
the proviso. Let me ask the gentleman if the 
best way to judge of the capacity of applicants 


for this service is not by following the rules of 
the Civil-Service Commission ?” 





Fortunately, the Democratic party in the 
House did not lack a representative who 
could effectively answer Mr. Randall. Mr. 
Cox of North Carolina, Chairman of the 
Committee on Civil-Service Reform, made 
& most excellent speech on Wednesday 
week. After remarking that the friends of 
reform had nothing to fear from the discus- 
sion, and declaring that ‘‘the reform will go 
on despite the opposition of grasping politi- 
cians,” he made this forcible reply to one of the 
stock pleas against the system: 


‘Talk about it being aristocratic to appoint 
men on account of merit instead of political 
influence! Why, sir, it is the very genius 
and essence of democracy. It brings the 
offices within the reach of the people, and 
says to the tenant of the humblest hamlet, 
‘Qualify yourself to serve your country, and if you 
have merit you shall be rewarded without respect 
to influence or power.’ There is in the Treasury 
Department to-day a chief of a division who but 


a short while ago was an obscure village boy. He 
was selected by a competitive examination, en- 
tered at the lowest grade, rose by his merit, and was 
promoted to his present position without extrane- 
ous influence or patronage, for, indeed, neither of 
his Senators had ever heard of him.” 

Mr. Cox proceeded to speak with the utmost 
plainness as to the attitude respectively of the 
Democratic President, who is living up to bis 
pledges, and the Democratic Congressmen, who 
are violating theirs, as follows: 

‘* My friend from Illinois (Mr. Cannon) said yes 
terday he believed the present Chief Executive 
was now the most popular Democrat in this coun 
try. I accept the compliment, coming from an 
opponent, and a gg it with the opinion 
that he is not only the most popular Democrat, 
but the most popular man of either party 
in this country, And why? Because he is re- 
cognized as an able, fearless, and honest public 
servant, a man of the highest integrity and the 
loftiest purposes; one who, when he gives his 
pledge to the people, will stand by that 
pledge, even though he fall in the attempt 
to fulfil it [applause]; a man who, while co 
veting popularity, runs not after it, bat by 
worthy acts leaves it to come to him. 
When a man stands by his integrity, when 
an official gives to the public his best ser- 
vices, he may make mistakes-—all are liable to 
do that—but the people will make all proper al 
lowances for the errors he may commit. . . . 
We have an Executive who is endeavoring to 
faithfully execute a law which we placed upon 
the statute-book, and the question arises whether 
we will stand by him or embarrass him in ful- 
filling his and our own public pledges. 
If Congress does not stand by him, the 
er will. [‘*Good!” ‘Good!*] Here we 

reathe a fetid political atmosphere. It is a 
»oint at which the offices are distributed. Jea 
ousies and rivalries excite the imagination of 
the Representatives, and, I fear, stimulate more 
of a desire to secure the patronage of office than 
to bestow their thoughts and attention to the 
preparation and enactment of wholesome legisla 
tion for the benefit of the whole people.” 





Another Democratic Representative, Mr. 
Findlay of Maryland, came out strongly in 
favor of civil-service reform on Friday. Such 
speeches as those of Mr. Findlay and Mr. Cox 
show that the leaven is working. The discus 
sion isin every way most fortunate. In the 
first place, it has elicited from prominent 
Republican Congressmen the confession that 
Mr. Cleveland is living up to his pledges. ‘'I 
believe,” said Mr. Bayne of Pennsylvania, 
‘‘the President of the United States is a sin 
cere and honest friend of civil-service reform. 
I think he is doing his level best to carry out 
that law.” It has extorted from other Re- 
publican Congressmen, like Mr. Cannon of 
Illinois, the admission that Mr. Cleveland has 
gained popularity with the people by his 
fidelity. It has shown that more than one 
Democratic Representative is ready heartily to 
sustain the President. And finally, it has ex- 
posed in the clearest possible way the perfidy 
of such Democratic politicians as Mr. Randall. 





The Republican State Convention in Maine on 
Wednesday week did what was expected of it 
—which was simply to record the decisions of 
the Blaine Machine. These were thata Knight 
of Labor should be made Chairman, as a sop 
to the ‘labor vote”; that the platform should 
contain a ‘‘ringing” plank on the fishery 


dispute, to capture the ‘‘fishermen vote,” 


and a liberal pension plank, to capture the, 


**soldier vote"; that a candidate for Governor 
should be nominated who had ‘‘ no record ” on 





the temperance question, and who would 








Re 
constitute a 


therefore be equally satisfactory to the * 
publican saloon- Keepers,” 
not unimportant political element in 
Maine, and to the and 
that the nominee should also be a rich man, 
ready to ‘‘come down” liberally both in 1886 
and in 1888, with the prospect of recouping 
through Government contracts after his patron's 
election to the Presidency. That is the whole 
story of the selection of Mr. J. R. Bodwell, a 
Wealthy granite’ contractor, and an excellent 


who 
even 
Prohibitionists ; 


type of the contractor in politics, as Republican 
candidate for Governor in Maine 

The most significant plank of the Maine Re 
publican platform is the plank which is not 
there. The platform begins with the announce 
ment that ‘‘ the Republicans of Maine hereby 
proclaim with confidence the principles to 
which they adhere, on national and State issues,” 
bid loudly 


and proceeds to for the ‘‘ labor 


vote,” the “soldier vote,” and sundry other 
votes. But, although there are seventeen 
resolutions, the list is scanned in vain 


for a single word on that most vital of national 
It is thus made 
principles which 
the Republicans of Maine adhere ” do not in 
clude the restriction of coinage. 


issues—the silver question 
conspicuous that ‘the to 
How could 
they, indeed, when ‘* Maine's favorite son” 
wants the votes in the next Republican Na 
tional Convention of all the States and Territo 
ries Which believe in continued coinage ? 





Mr. Henry Labouchere, who is not only a 
most devoted ally of Mr. Gladstone in the 
home-rule struggle, but also by general admis 
sion is the keenest politician on either side, 
thus writes in a letter published in the 7ridune 
of Thursday morning 

* Mr. Blaine would do well to be more careful 

in his utterances respecting Lord Salisbury and 
others. The English do not like America’s Presi- 
dential candidates to lecture English statesmen, 
of whatever complexion their politics may be. 
My advice to the Lrish in America 1s to be ex- 
ceedingly careful just now and to keep as quiet 
as they possibly can. Gladstone and Parnell have 
acted in perfect harmony since the meeting of 
Parliament, and with the Democracy of England 
and Ireland behind them they will eventually 
win if they continue to do so, and if they both 
live for a year or two.” 
The trouble with Mr. Blaine’s utterances is the 
old one—too little thought and too much 
**bounce.” His only idea in making the speech 
was to excite British abuse, and in his eager- 
ness to do that he made the mistake of endors- 
ing Chamberlain's plan rather than Gladstone’s, 
Instead of winning the gratitude and support 
of the Irish vote by this performance, he has, ac- 
cording to Mr. Labouchere, won its disapproval 
by seriously injuring the home-rule cause, The 
London correspondent of the Sun furnishes 
corroborative testimony on this point by tele- 
graphing: ‘‘ Friends of Ireland in America 
should understand that performances like Mr. 
Blaine’s attack upon Lord Salisbury only serve 
to strengthen the hands of the enemies of Mr. 
Gladstone and home rule.” 





It will be seen, therefore, that the following 
able tribute of admiration from Mr, Murat 
Halstead on the success of Mr, Blaine’s speech 
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was premature: ‘‘ Mr. Blaine’s unofficial ut 
terances rattle around the world, while Stephen 
Grover Cleveland’s Presidential observations 
excite no attention at home or abroad. It is 
not always the man who is elected who picks 
up the power and the glory.” There is such a 
thing as too much ‘‘rattle.” In public, as in 
private affairs, it is not theman who goes about 
shaking his fist ineverybody’s face who has the 
most successful and happy time of it. In the 
long run, dignity and sincerity pay the best. 
We advise Mr. Blaine and all other politicians 
to let the Irish vote alone for the next few 
weeks. These are to be momentous weeks 
for Ireland, and it will be the part of pru- 
dence to allow Irishmen to conduct their own 
battle. There are a plenty of ‘‘ votes” nearer 
hometo be angled for, among them those of 
the uneasy Prohibitionists. 





The delightful creatures who lurked behind 
fences and hid in the bushes two weeks ago, 
watching the house in which a gentleman was 
passing his honeymoon, and the equally de- 
lightful creatures who paid them for doing it, 
are evidently very sore under the criticisms 
which their exertions have called forth. They 
do not like being considered that well-known 
thing, ‘‘a disgrace to journalism.” But they 
must remember what a capacious category 
‘‘ disgrace to journalism” is, what a variety of 
offenders against decency it shelters, and how 
comfortable most of the inmates feel. Some of 
the happiest lives in this city are led by men 
who ‘‘disgrace journalism” seven times a week, 
not excepting Washington’s Birthday and the 
Fourth of July, and feel none the worse for it. 
So the honeymoon spies must brush the mud 
off their clothes and cheer up. Other jobs of 
the same kind are sure to be forthcoming. 





The Governor has done this city a valuable 
service in vetoing the Shook Excise Bill, 
which the Republican leaders of the State 
induced the Legislature to pass for the protec- 
tion of ‘‘ Republican saloon-keepers,” and to 
give their party a hold upon a portion of the 
rum vote. The reasons which the Governor 
gives for his action are the same ones which 
have been advanced repeatedly by the opponents 
of the measure. He holds that there is no 
doubt about the intent of the law of 1884, giv- 
ing the Mayor unrestricted power of appoint- 
ment, and thinks that there is very little doubt 
about its constitutionality; if there be any 
doubt, he holds that the courts and not the 
Legislature should decide it. He denounces 
the bill as a ‘‘scheme to decapitate certain 
officials in order temporarily to make room 
for others”; says it is ‘‘ mischievous in its 
tendencies and should never have been pass- 
ed,” and adheres to his former position in 
favor of allowing the Mayors of cities com- 
plete freedom of appointment. Incidentally, 
he gives his opinion jn favor of the legality 
of the new Excise Board, and advises the mem- 
bers of the old Board, Haughton, Mitchell, and 
Morris, as ‘‘ good citizens,” and 
surrender their offices, somewhat brusquely 
reminding them that if they decline to do this, 
their board may be quickly put out of exis- 
tence by the Attorney-General. 


to acquiesce 





— 


; 
Col. George Bliss has been talking very free- 
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ly with a Zlerald reporter about the inside his- 
tory of Republican politics in this city, and his 
observations are interesting as a sort of official 
confirmation of what the opponents of the Re- 
publican organization have repeatedly charged. 
The Colonel, as everybody knows, was for many 
years an active member of the organization, 
and is as high authority as could be found 
upon the workings of the Machine. He con 
firms as a fact the statement already made in 
these columns, that John J. O’Brien reccived 
from Jay Gould, on the eve of the Presiden- 
tial election of 1884, a check for $50,000 or 
$100,000—he cannot say which. Our informa- 
tion is that $50,000 was raised by the Union 
League Club, and to this sum Jay Gould added 
his check for $50,000, and the total of $100,- 
000 was then placed in the hands of O’Brien for 
the purpose, we have always heretofore under- 
stood, of ‘‘protecting the poor negro.” The 
Colonel says the ‘‘ money was paid under some 
assurance that it was to be used upon Demo- 
crats with the concurrence of Mr. Kelly, and 
a high oflicer of the police force was a party 
to the agreement, and claimed to represent Mr. 
Kelly.” He adds that he had Mr. Kelly’s per- 
sonal assurance that he had nothing whatever 
to do with the matter. ‘‘ Mr. Gould and every 
other man who has paid any attention to the 
subject, has been unable to see where any por- 
tion of that money was expended for the bene- 
fit of the party,” says the Colonel. They have, 
we are advised, always believed that O’Brien 
put the whole, or nearly the whole, of it in his 
pocket. 





The date fixed by Col, Bliss for the payment 
of the money to O’Brien, two days before elec- 
tion, was November 2, 1884. Referring to the 
Colonel’s statement, the /erald says editorially: 
“ We take the liberty to add to the facts, that 
Mr. Blaine and Mr. Jay Gould passed four 
hours together on the afternoon of that day in 
conference at the house then occupied by Mr. 
Stephen B. Elkins in Fifty-eighth Street in this 
city.” It is a curious coincidence that on the 
following day, Monday, November 3, 1884, the 
New York Zribune published the following 
significant editorial article : 

TRUST THIS CITY ! 

We have one earnest word for our friends in 
the interior of this State. 

From every quarter comes news that the coun- 
try will do well—better than has been expected. 
Their only fear is that the splendid majority they 
promise will be swamped by an enormous Demo- 
cratic vote here. We have taken great pains to 
learn the situation here, and believe we have some 
understanding of it. Our message to the interior 
of the State 1s this: ; 

You can afford to trust this city! It may dis- 
appoint—it will certainly not displease you ! 
Come down to the Harlem River with anything 
like the majority you talk of, and the Republicans 
of the metropolis will take care of the rest ! 
What was this exclamatory article but a thinly 
disguised notification to the party workers in 
the State at large that the city had been 
“* fixed”? 





The Third Avenue strike has had one re- 
sult which is of great importance to all patrons 
of horse-cars in this city. It has transferred 
the discipline of drivers and conductors from 
an irresponsible Executive Committee of the 
Empire Protective Association to the responsi- 
ble employers of the men. It will seem in 
future times incredible—indeed, it already al- 
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most seems so—and yet it is a fact that 
three months ago no streetcar company 
in New York or Brooklyn possessed suffi- 
cient control over its employees to be able to 
enforce the most simple rules of good con- 
duct. The Empire Protective Association ac- 
tually claimed the right to sit in judgment 
upon the question whether a man who had 
been insolent or who had got drunk should be 
discharged, with the threat of ‘‘ tying up” the 
road if the Superintendent persisted in dismiss- 
ing him against the Executive Committee’s 
verdict. Just before the Third Avenue strike 
occurred, an official of that line was riding 
on one of its cars when the driver, want- 
ing a drink, coolly stopped his car before a 
saloon, went in and got it, and, when the offi- 
cial remonstrated, the driver replied that he 
was not responsible to him, but only to the 
Empire Protective Association. Everybody 
who has occasion to patronize this line must 
have remarked the great difference in the de 


portment ef the new drivers and con 
ductors toward the public since = men 
have been employed who recognize that 


they owe their first duty to their employ- 
ers. The other lines are now following the 
example of the Third Avenue in resuming 
control over their men, and such notices as 
they are now posting, that ‘‘ your remaining 
n our service depends on your faithfulness and 
your honesty,” and that ‘‘ insubordination and 
insolence will not be-tolerated,” assure the re- 
turn of common sense to the management of 
the street-car business throughout the city. 





Mr. John Wanamaker’s advertisements are 
in some respects the best things to be found in 
the Philadelphia papers. One in the Press of 
Thursday is amusing in the incongruity be- 
tween its plain free-trade talk and the ultra- 
protection editorial essays of the same paper 
Here is a little of it: 

We are often asked why we go 5,000 miles for 
things we can get at home. 

The s!ortest answer is, We don’t. 

There’s a heap of meaning in that little word, 
“ thing.” 

American collars and cuffs not quite so good as 
these we tell of now and then as ccming from 
over the sea, we could get for 50 per cent. more 
money. 

American collars and cuffs are made in Troy. 
. . . The skill of the country is gathered there. 
That skill controls the country. 

There's a keener skill abroad, or better organi- 
zation, or better facilities. Better collars and 
cuffs for the money. 

We bring these better collars and cuffs and 
- them right by the side of the best American. 

Vhich will you buy ? 

The question ts answered. You are thinking 
of money. ‘The money is yours. Is it whole- 
some to bolster Troy at a cost of a third of your 
monev? Isit worth your while? Will you do 
it? Weare not such ninnies as to seriously ask 
you. 

That’s the way you reason as buyers. That’s 
the way we reason as merchants. 


Etc., etc. The Press might almost have qualms 
of conscience about printing such free-trade 
arguments, even for pay. 





A flood of light is cast upon the workings 
of prohibition in Kansas by the following let- 
ter, which was recently received by a stu- 
dent of Michigan University, from the pro- 
prietors of a drug store in a Kansas town, to 
whom he had applied for a position as pre- 
scription clerk. We print the letter exactly as 
it was written, except for the suppression of 
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the names, and no comment could possibly add 


to its force : 
——— Kans., June 3, 1886. 
Mr. ——— —. ——. 

Dear Str vours Reed in Reply i will Give 
you a Brief Discription of our Buisness Perhaps 
you understand the nature of a Drug Store in 
kansas we Do Some liquor Buisnes in a Back 
Room By the Drink our Pesscription trade Runs 
from two to three thousand Pr year Some 
Clerks objects to the Back Room trade I Give you 
the facts in,the case So that you will not be Dis- 
appointed your Bord By the week will cost you 
from $3.50 to $5.00 a week now if you except this 
Position answer By telegraph at once as I kneed 
a clerk very Bad & must have one as Soon as 
Possiable. yours truly —— & Co. 





The misfortunes of Mr. Cyrus W. Field 
seem to have no end. He sailed for Europe 
last week, a happy man, having in his pocket, 
as he thought, a complete ‘‘vindication” to 
show to Canon Farrar, in the shape of the re- 
port of the Committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature declaring that nobody was to 
blame in that matter of the bonds, that, 
in other words, the Governor was right in sus- 
pecting Mr. Field and refusing to sell him the 
bonds, and Mr. Field was right in accusing the 
yovernor and Council of jobbery. It was, of 
course, an absurd report, very like the judgment 
in the Dilke-Crawford divorce case, that Mrs. 
Crawford had committed adultery with Dilke, 
but that Dilke had not, so far as the court knew, 
committed adultery with anybody. But then 
Canon Farrar is not learned about bonds or 
railroads, and the report would have done well 
enough for him, had it been accepted. But 
now comes the Legislature, and, recognizing 
its absurdity, refuses to accept it, and not only 
this, but by a vote of 109 to 82 passes a resolu 
tion giving Mr. Field ‘‘leave to withdraw.” 
This is taking away the vindication from him 
in mid-ocean, and landing him on foreign soil 
a still suspected man. 





This is not all. Some of the speakers were 
not nice to Mr. Field in the debate. Mr. Field’s 
main point in his defence against the charge 
that he intended to foreclose the mortgage and 
wreck the stockholders, if he got the bonds, 
was that he had so much of the stock himself 
that such a transaction would have been against 
his interest. But Mr. Wharton of Boston 
showed that his stock was only worth $108,- 
000 at the market price, which, added to 
$30,000 which he subscribed for the preferred 
stock, made his whole stock interest only 
$138,000, a mere bagatelle for him to pay for 
what he sought—the possession of the road. 
But in any view a decision that both he 
and the Governor were right in the  af- 
fair was ridiculous. The stories so freely 
circulated that Mr. Field ‘‘ squared” the 
Committee, and that Mr. Blaine wrote letters 
to the Repubiican members urging them ‘to 
let up” on a man who had contributed and 
would contribute so liberally to the Republican 
campaign fund, we dismiss without examina- 
nation. They may or may not be true. 





The statements made by Mr. Parnell and 
Mr. Justin McCarthy agree upon two points: 
first, that the Earl disclaimed anything like 
a treaty or bargain; second, that he was 
willing as one member of the Conservative 
Government to favor a large measure of home 
rule. How much home rule he was willing 
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to agree to, is the only essential matter in 
dispute. When we recall the political con 
ditions prevailing at the time—the clese alli 
ance between the Parnellites and the Con 
servatives, and the rattling Irish demonstra- 
tions of Lord Randolph Churchill—there is 
the strongest reason to believe that, if there 
is any coloring put upon the unreported con 
versation between Mr. Parnell and the Earl, it 
is not on Mr. Parnell’s side. In short, the 
circumstances of the time would have warrant 
ed the Earl in taking the position which Mr. 
Parnell says he did take. 





Everything seems to be ready now for the 
approaching contest in England. The elec 
tions will probably be held within a month, 
but if Mr. Gladstone is victorious, Parliament 
will not meet until the fall. If, on the other 
hand, he is defeated, it will meet at once to 
receive his surrender of power and prepare for 
the confusion which must follow. Mr. Glad 
stone’s address to the electors of Midlothian has 
the simple persuasiveness Which marks all his 
written papers, and which makes them in some 
degree rhetorically superior to his speeches. The 
condensation and directness which documents of 
this kind call for seem to have the effect of in- 
creasing the force and point of his utterances. 
It would hardly be possible to state more com- 
pactly than he has done in this address the 
issues on which the electors have to pass. He 
shows that they must decide between home 
rule and coercion, and not between home rule 
and Chamberlain’s plan, or Trevelyan’s plan, or 
any other man’s plan—first, because the Irish 
will not accept anything but home rule 
as a settlement, and, secondly, because there is 
no agreement among the opponents of home 
rule on any plan in particular. All the Oppo- 
sition, whether Tories or ‘‘ Unionists,” as the 
dissenting Liberals call themselves, have to of 
fer is what Mr. Gladstone well describes as ‘* the 
halting, stumbling, ever-shifting, and ever 
vanishing projects, of an intermediate class, 
which have proceeded from the seceding Libe 
rals.” In truth, the only alternative presented 
to the electors is Mr. Gladstone's plan or Lord 
Salisbury’s plan, and Lord Salisbury's plan is 
coercion for twenty years, after which Par 
liament would again consider what would 
be best for the Irish. It is true, he does 
not call it ‘‘coercion.” That word has late 
ly become so odious that both the Tories 
and the Unionists refrain from using it, 
and have substituted for it the phrase ‘firm 
government,” which means, of course, just 
the same thing—that is, the free use of sum 
mary processes in the administration of justice, 
and increased restrictions on personal liberty 
through police regulations, and, in a general 
way, finding out what the Irish do not like 
and doing that vigorously. 





Mr. Gladstone also makes good use of the 
fact, which has occupied so prominent a place 
in English history during the last eighty years, 
that the Union has failed; that after having 
been brought about by a mixture of force and 
fraud, it has never become anything more than 
what it was in the beginning—a paper or legis 
lative union. The Tory and Unionist way of 
accounting for this failure is that the Irish are 
a peculiar people, who would not be content 
under any form of government. This is an 





old-fashioned explanation, which used to do 
good service early in the century in accounting 
for political troubles in various parts of the 
world, but it is especially anexplanation which 
finds acceptance only among gentlemen and 
philosophers, or what our correspondent Mr 

Dicey calls the ‘thoughtful’ Whatever 
be its value, there is not much use in offering it 
to democratic constituencies. of the 
most articles in the democratic creed is that for 


Classes 


One fore 
long, persistent, and deep seated discontent on 
the part of a large community which does not 
manage its own affairs, the Government is to 
blame. It must that the 
thoughtful people have made so many mistakes 


be conceded, tow, 
in their diagnoses that they are worsted almost 
before they take the field 


unfit for self-government, but the English Radi 


The lrish may prove 


cals will not believe it on aA-priom grounds 
They will only accept it as the 
actual experiment. 


result of an 


The particulars of the Parliamentary election 
in Italy abound in interesting features, although 
the general result, the decisive victory of the 
Depretis Cabinet, is far from being a surprise, 
except to heated Opposition partisans, Th: 
supporters and allies of the Ministry were over 
Whelmingly successful in Piedmont, Venetia 
Liguria, the Romagna, the Marches, Tuseany 
that ts, in almost all the 
northern and central provinces of the kingdom 


Umbria, and Latium 


the Opposition, embracing Progressive. Liberals 
Dissidents of the Centre, Radicals and Social 
ists, Was moderately victorious in South Italy, 
In tlic 
islands of Sicily and Sardinia the parties wer 
The result in 
South Italy is ascribed in great part to the 
indefatigable 
aggressiveness and volubility than by 


ot the ex Ministe r Nicot Ta, one of the 


and more decidedly so in Lombardy 
very nearly equally balanced. 


agitation—more striking by its 
consis 
tency 
** Pentarchs”’; and the electoral campaign there 
Nico 


tera himself was elected by three constituen 


Was not without a sectional charac‘er 
and Reggio di Cala 
fell to the lot of 
Of the other Pentarchs- 
Cairoli, Crispi, Zanardelli, and Baccarini, all 
elected—only 


two seats, including one 


Reon = ee . 
cies—at Salerno, Lecce, 


bria—a distinction which 


no other candidate. 
of whom were Cairoli carried 
at the capital, in 
which the Opposition developed unexpected 
strength. 
Rocco de 
contests, and so were, among others, the Radi 
cals Cavallotti and Bovio, and the notorious 
and condemned Anarchist Cipriani, who was 
elected by large majorities at Forli and 
Ravenna. The equally notorious Coccapieller 
was also returned, but the fugitive Sbarbaro’s 
candidacy proved a failure. Among the inost 
noted successful supporters of Depretis, from 
beth the Liberal and Moderate ranks, are 
Minghetti, Mancini, and Bonghi. The Clen 
cals, following directions from the Vatican, ab 
stained from voting. Depretis himself and 
his ‘‘transformism” were chief objects 
of attack during the contest, but the Govern 
ment’s foreign and colonial policy was also 
fiercely dissected. The disastrous end of Por- 
ro’s exploring expedition was, among other 
deliquencies, imputed to the Cabinet’s bungling 
in African affairs. Whether the triumph of 
the Cabinet is now to be followed by a tho 
rough recasting of parties, remains to be seen. 


Nicotéra’s Conservative co-worker, 
Zerbi, was also successful in two 


the 
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inclusive.) 
DOMESTIC, 

In a speech on the Legislative, Executive, 
and Judicial Appropriation Bill, in the House 
of Representatives on Wednesday, M1. Comp- 
ton (Dem., Md.) attacked the Civil-Service Law 
as unconstitutional. He said it was an anti- 
democratic and anti-republican usurpation of 
the people’s rights. He was against the law as 
it stood, radically and irreconcilably. Mr. 
Hitt (Rep., Ill.) commented on what he termed 
the extraordinary provision (Randall’s amend- 
ment) which had been forced upon an appro- 
priation bill to nullify the Civil- Service Law. 
If it were not ruled out on a point of order, he 
hoped that the House, representing the country 
and the advanced thought of the day, would 
defeat it with a square vote. The law had 
been tried; it was no longer a speculation ; 
and it had, upon the most thorough trial, 
been found to be conducive to the efficiency, 
honesty, and purity of the civil service. Mr. 
Bayne (Rep., Pa.) protested against the pro- 
vision, and called attention to the fact that the 
change proposed to be made could be made by 
the President. To put this proposition in the 
bill was to vote a want of eonfidence in the 
President and his Cabinet. He believed that 
the President was doing his level best to carry 
out civil-service reform, and that most if not 
all of his Cabinet were endeavoring in good 
faith to execute the law. The only gentlemen 
who were complaining of the civil-service 
rules were the members of the ‘‘ kitchen 
Cabinet ””—who they were, he did not know. 


Mr. Bayne (Rep., Pa.) brought on a contest 
over the civil-service rider to the Appropriation 
Bill on Friday, by moving to add to it the item 
appropriating the President’s salary. He spoke 
briefly against the spirit of his amendment, but 
insisted that if the proviso was going into the 
bill at all, it ought to be applied directly to the 
President’s sa.ary. After Mr. Townshend 
(Dem., Ind.) had made the point of order 
against the amendment that it was new legisla- 
tion, Mr. Findlay (Dem.) made the amend- 
ment the text of a strong speech in favor 
of civil-service reform. He denounced this 
covert attack on it, did not spare his Demo- 
cratic associates, and, in illustration of 
the use that would be made of a full list 
of eligibles, said the recent Baltimore Post- 
master (Veazey) had in some manner obtained 
a full list, and the result was that he discharged 
every man in the office and filled his place 
with a Democrat. The amendment was ruled 
out on the point of order. The discussion of 
the rider was continued vigorously on Satur- 
day in Committee of the Whole, Mr. Reed 
(kep. Me.) mercilessly ridiculing the division 
in the Democratic party on the subject of re- 
form, Finally Mr. Blount (Dem., Ga.),Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole, ruled out 
the ‘‘rider.” He held that under the rules it 
is not competent for the Committee on Appro- 
priations to consider the question of civil-ser- 
vice reform; that jurisdiction of that subject 
belongs to the Civil-Service Committee, and 
that the proposition changes existing law. 


| WEDNESDaYy, June 15, 


The events of the debate seem to make it 
clear that, while there is very determined oppo 
sition to the reformed civil-service system in 


the rank and file of both parties, and while 


there are a few leaders in both parties who 
have the courage to assert their convictions, a 
majority vote can be relied upon, either 
through a sincere desire for the reform, or from 
fear of openly defyizg public opinion, to pre- 
vent the passage of any act which, upon its 
face, is intended to thwart or to destroy the 
new civil-service system. 

The First Comptroller of the Treasury has 
decided that the word “office,” in the first 
clause of rule 19 of the Civil-Service Commis- 
sion, applies to the head of a bureau as well as 
to the head ofa department; that the head of a 
bureau is the ‘“‘bead of an eftice” also; that 
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when the head of a onan believes that 
the public service will be promoted thereby, he 
can appoint a confidential clerk for the head of 
a bureau in his department without requiring 
him to undergo the civil-service examination, 
and the appointee can receive the pay of any 
clerk in the classified service, provided there is 
a vacancy in any grade for which an appropria- 
tion has been made. 
The Senate on Thursday, by a vote of 8 yeas 

to 32 nays, refused to take up the resolution 
providing for open executive sessions. In the 
House the Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole ruled out Mr. Holman’s items of the 
Appropriation Bill, cutting down salaries fixed 
by law, as being new legislation. 


Senator Beck bad remarkable success on 
Thursday with his bill which forbids Congress- 
men from acting as attorneys for land-grant 
corporations. The bill was passed without a 
reference to a committee—37 to 11. 


As agreed upon in the House Committee, 
the Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill appro- 
priates $21,053,822. The estimates aggregated 
$33,554, 600. The appropriation for the present 
year was $26,205,747. 

Mr. Randall has informed the President that 
he thinks Congress can adjourn early in July. 
The President expressed a desire that it should 
do so. It can be stated upon authority that 
after the Legislative and Naval Appropriation 
Bills have been passed, Mr. Morrison will call 
up his Tariff. Bill. 


The crop report of the Department of Agri 
culture makes the area of spring wheat nearly 
the same as last year, about twelve million 
acres. 

Returns from every county in Oregon but 
two elect Pennoyer (Dem.) for Governor by 
1,800 majority. ‘The Republicans have elected 
beyond doubt the Congressman, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and State Printer. 
The Democrats have elected beyond doubt the 
Governor and Treasurer. In Portland, Sena- 
tor Mitchell’s law partner, M. Dewint, was put 
up for County Judge, and, in the face of 1,500 
Republican mejority, was defeated by 100. 
The Prohibition vote was about 2, 


The Republicans of Maine on Wednesday 
nominated J. R. Bodwell for Governor. He 
worked on a farm in early life, then learned 
the shoemaker’s trade, and later became very 
largely interested in granite quarries. 


The Ohio Democratic State Convention will 
meet at Toledo on August 18. 


When the Field report was reached in the 
Massachusetts House on Tuesday forenoon, 
one of the Republican leaders moved to substi- 
tute this: ‘‘ Resolved, That Cyrus W. Field 
and the others, petitioners in the matter of the 
sale of certain bonds of the New York and 
New England Railroad, have leive to with- 
draw.” By a vote of 109 to 82 the House 
accepted this resolution. The Democrats voted 
solidly for the Committee’s report, and were 
joined by some Republicans. 


Governor Hill has vetoed the bill putting 
the power of appointing Excise Commissioners 
in the hands of the President of the Board of 
Aldermen of this city. He has also vetoed the 
bill granting to this city the right to elect Al- 
dermen on a general ticket. The bill also pro- 
vided for spring elections and cumulative vot- 
ing. 

The Chicago Times openly charges that the 
ordinance allowing the North Chicago City 
Railway to change its lines to the cable system 
was passed through the City Council by means 
of bribes aggregating $127,00¢ 


The Rev. Dr. Henry R. Wilson of the Pres- 
by terian C hure h died on June 8 at Elizabeth, 
N. J. He was born in Belletonte, Penn.., June 
10, 1808, and was graduated from Jefferson 
College in 1828. In 1876 he was made Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Church Extension 
Board in this city, and held this position till his 
death, 
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Mrs, 1 Erminie A. Smith died on s Seenten 
in Jersey City at the age of forty-cight. In 
1876 she organized the Jersey City sthetic 
Society, composed of ladies, and was made its 
President. Mrs. Smith in 1880 was engaged 
by the Smithsonian Institution to investigate the 
folk-lore of the Iroquois Indians, and she joined 
their tribe, receiving an Indian name. At the 
time of her death she was engaged in prepar- 
ing a dictionary of the Iroquois language. 


The writer, Robert Barry Coffin, whose nom 


de plume was ‘‘ Barry Gray,” died at Ford- 
ham, N. Y., on Thursday, aged sixty years. 


He was born at Hudson, in this State. Be- 
sides a good many poems, he wrote: ‘My 
Married Life at Hillside,’ ‘Matrimonial In- 


felicities,’ ‘Out of Town,’ ‘Cakes and Ale at 
Woodbine,’ and ‘ Castles in the Air.’ He was 
a valued contributor to the 7ome Journal when 
it was edited by N. P. Willis. 


The Rev. Dr. Samuel K. Lothrop, for nearly 
forty years pastor of the historic Brattle Square 
Church, Boston, and during his active career 
one of the most prominent. of Boston’s Unita- 
rian clergymen, died on Saturday after a brief 
illness of pneumonia. Born in 1804 in Utica, 
he had reached the age of eighty-two. He was 
graduated from Harvard when tw enty-one 
years old. 


David Van Nostrand, the well-known pub- 
lisher of military and scientific works, died in 
this city on Monday, aged seventy-five. 


FOREIGN, 


Queen Victoria telegraphed to Mr. Glad- 
stone on Wednesday afternoon announcing 
her consent to a dissolution. The Queen had 
previously asked Lord Hartington whether he 
was willing to form a Ministry. Lord Hart- 
ington, in reply, advised that Parliament be 
dissolved. The Liberal clubs have split, like 
the party. The Reform and Devonshire Clubs 
support the dissidents. The members of the 
National Liberal Club are Gladstonians, and 
Mr. Schnadhorst has his headquarters at that 
club. Mr. Schnadhorst declares that not a° 
single Liberal association has swerved from its 
allegiance to Mr. Gladstone. In the House of 
Commons on Thursday the Queen’s consent to 
a dissolution was formally announced, 


In the House of Lords on Thursday after- 
noon the Earl of Carnarvon made a statement 
respecting Mr. Parnell’s charge last Monday, 
that the Conservative party purchased Irish 
support in the last elections by a promise made 
through a Cabinet Minister that they would in 
return introduce a home-rule bill which, in ad- 
dition to other features, would confer on Ire- 
land the right to control her own tariff policy. 
Lord Carnarvon said that when he was Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland under the Marquis of 
Salisbury’s Government he received from Mr. 
Parnell a request to be allowed an_inter- 
view. ‘‘As Mr. Parnell was the elected 
head of the Irish party,” continued the 
Earl, ‘‘ I acted on my personal responsibility, 
and conversed with him. The conversation 
was priyate; I never communicated it to any 
member of the Cabinet. Mr. Parnell and 
left the room as free as we had entered it. I 
desire to repudiate the statement that has been 
printed and circulated, that I acted on that oc- 
casion in the capacity of a member of the 
Government.” Speaking of the present Gov- 
ernment’s [rish bills, Lord Carnarvon said be 
objected to them in many points, although he 
should be perfectly willing to see introduced 
some system by which the Irish people, in a 
modified way and without being disconnected 
from the Imperial Parliament, could conduct 
their own affairs. 

Mr. Parnell has written a letter in which he 
says: ‘‘I positively deny that I sought the in- 
terview with Earl Carnarvon. I also differ 
with the Earl as to two conditions upon which 
he alleges was based the interview, namely, 
that he was acting entirely on his own re- 
sponsibility, and that he declined to hear or say 
one word to the detriment of the Union, Earl 
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Carnarvon did not lay down any conditions 
previously, Ladmit that there was foundation 
for the third condition mentioned —that is, that 
he hoped it was understood that he was not en- 
gaged in making any treaty or bargain. Re- 
plying to an inquiry in regard to the proposal 
to establish a central legislature, founded upon 
county boards, I said that | did not think 
land would accept that as a settlement; that 
the central body ought to be a Parliament in 
name and in fact, having power to deal 
with the local. government of counties. Earl 
Carnarvon stated that this was his own view, 
adding greatly to the weight of Irish opinions. 
He also suggested basing the Parliament at 
Dublin upon the colonial model. I remarked 
that the protection of certain Irish industries 
from English and foreign competition would 
be absolutely necessary. The Earl replied : 
‘I entirely agree with you, but what a row 
there will be in England.’ I then left, believ- 
ing that we were in complete accord upon the 
main outlines of a plan for the settlement of 
the question of the Government of Ireland. I 
have reason to believe that the Earl impressed 
his views upon the Cabinet, and that many of 
his colleagues shared his views; also that the 
Earl resigned the Lord-Lieutenancy of Lreland 
because we did not give the Conservatives a 
majority at the polls.” Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
who brought about the interview, has furnished 
for publication a letter which in the main sup- 
ports Mr. Parnell’s declaration. 


The Orangemen carried on a serious rioting 
in Belfast on Wednesday, wrecking 100 houses. 
The police arrested twenty-fiveof them. Riot- 
ing was renewed on Wednesday evening,and the 
Riot Act was againread. The mob of Orange- 
men increased in size and began throwing stones 
at the police. The latter fired, killing four per- 
sons. The mob returned the fire, and a brisk 
fusillade was kept up for twenty minutes. The 
mob drove a force of 150 policemen into the 
barracks, and then attacked the buildings, fir- 
ing revolvers and throwing stones at the doors 
and windows. The police fired, killing eight 
persons and wounding several scores. Several 
Protestant clergymen tried to disperse the mob, 
but their efforts were unavailing. 


The city was comparatively quiet on Thurs- 
day forenoon. Seven hundred extra police- 
men were in town, the total force being 1,300. 
The rioting was renewed on Thursday night. 
An infuriated mob held possession of the streets 
and wrecked and pillaged the taverns. The 
police were compelled to fire buckshot into the 
mob. Many of the police were injured by 
stones. Eventually the troops cleared the 
streets. In a recent speech Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone attributed the Belfast riots to Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s violent speeches. 


A serious riot occurred in Sligo on Saturday 
night. The rioting was begun by Catholics, 
who were angry because somebody had destroy- 
ed the rails surrounding the Bishop's paiace. 
They gathered in thousands and attacked 
houses of Protestants and molested and hooted 
many persons. ‘The Orangemen made no at- 
tempt to retaliate. The Riot Act was read and 
the soldiers were ordered to clear the streets 
with their bayonets. A general stampede en- 
sued, during which sixteen rioters were 
arrested. 

Mr. Gladstone has issued an address to the 
electors of Midlothian in which he says: 
‘There are two clear, positive, and intelligible 
plans before the world. There is the plan of 
the Government and there is the plan of Lord 
Salisbury. Our plan is that Ireland should, 
under well-considered conditions, transact her 
own affairs. His plan is to ask Parliament to 
renew repressive laws and enforce them reso- 
lutely for twenty years, by the end of which 
time he assures us Ireland will be fit to accept 
any government in the way of a local govern- 
ment, on the repeal of the coercion laws, you 
may wish to give her. I leave this Tory pro- 
ject to speak for itself in its unadorned sim- 
plicity, and I turn tothe proposed policy of 
the Government. Our opponents, gentlemen, 


whether Tories or seceders, have assumed the ' 
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name of Unionists, 
to it. 


I deny them the title 
In intention, indeed, we are all union- 


ists alike, but the union they refuse to 
modify is in its present shape a paper 
union, obtained by force and fraud, and 


never sanctioned or accepted by the Lrish na 

tion. They are not unionists, but paper union- 
ists. True union is to be tested by the senti- 
ments of the human beings united. Tried by 
this criterion, we have less union between Great 
Britain and Ireland now than we had under 
the settlement of 1782. . . . Among the 
benefits, gentlemen, I anticipate from your ac- 
ceptance of our policy are these: ‘The consoli 

dation of the united empire and a great addition 
to its strength; the stoppage of the heavy, con- 
stant, and demoralizing waste of the public 
treasure; the abatement and gradual extinction 
of ignoble feuds in Ireland, and that develop 

ment of her resources which experience shows 
to be a natural consequence of tree and order 
ly government; the redemption of the bonor of 
Great Britain from the stigma fastened upon 
her almost from time immemorial in respect to 
Ireland, by the judgment of the whole civil 

ized world; and, lastly, the restoration of 
Parliament to its dignity and_ efticiency, 
and the regular progress of the busi 

ness of the country. Well, gentlemen, 
the first question I now put to you 
is, How shall Ireland be governed? There 
is another question behind it and = in 
volved in it. How are England and Scotland 
to be governed ? You know how, for the last 
six years especially, the atfairs of England and 
Scotland have been impeded and your Impe- 
rial Parliament discredited and disabled. All 
this happened while the Nationalists were but 
a small minority of the Irish members, without 
support from so much as a handful of mem 
bers not Irish. Now they approach ninety, 
and are entitled to say: ‘ We are speaking the 
views of the Irish nation.’ It is impossible to 
deal with this subject by half measures. They 
are strong in their numbers, strong in British 
support, which brought 313 members to vote 
for their country; strongest of all in the sense 
of being right. But, gentlemen, we have done 
our part; the rest remains for you. Electors 
of the country, may you be enabled to see 
through and cast away all delusions, refuse 
evil, and choose good.” 

Mr. Chamberlain issued an electoral mani 
festo on Friday evening. It declares that the 
Government’s Irish proposals have been con 
demned in advance by every Liberal statesman 
of the country. Mr. Chamberlain dwells upon 
the fact that the Government has made no 
attempt to deal with matters which Mr. Glad 
stone’s election manifesto declared were ripe 
for legislation. ‘The Government,” Mr. 
Chamberlain continues, ** came into office upon 
a resolution that immediate legislation should 
be enacted for the benefit of agricultural 
laborers, but it has not tried to fulfil its pledge; 
and Parliament is to be dismissed because a 
majority of the English and Scotch members 
refuse .o accept proposals which are not sup 
ported by any section of the Ho se of Com- 
mons, outside of the Government and those 
Insh members whoin Mr. Gladstone recently 
described as marching through rapine to the 
disintegration of the empire.” Sir Charles 
Dilke has also issued a manifesto supporting 
Irish home rule, but disagreeing with some de 
tails of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme. 

Queen Victoria has offered the Comte de 
Paris, during his exile from France under the 
terms of the Expulsion Bill, the use of Clare- 
mont Castle, where Louis Philippe found a 
home and where he died. The Count has de 
clined the Queen’s offer, on the ground that he 
does not intend to reside in England perma 
nently. 

The French Chamber of Deputies on Friday 
resolved to consider the Committee’s clauses 
enacting the immediate expulsion of all the 
princes. The Chamber subsequently rejected 
the first clause of the Committee's bill, enacting 
a general expulsion. The vote was 314 to 220. 
An amendment was adopted, by a vote of 315 to 
232, making the expulsion of the chief pre- 





tenders compulsory, and all others optional 
with the Government. Clauses 2 and 
after that the whole bill were passed The 
Government is empowered to expel by decree 
the princes not affected by clause 1, provide 
penalties of two to five years’ imprisonment if 
they return to France, and distranchise the 
princes remaining in French territory 


and o 


Dieudonne Alexandre Paul Boiteau, the 
French author whose nom de erreis ** Boi 
teau d’Ambly,” is dead at the age of fifty 


seven, Among his works are * The Adventures 
of Baron Trenck, * Errors of the Critics 
of Beéranger,’ and * The State of France Before 
1789," He was editor of the posthumous 
works of Beranger, and a contributor to many 
French periodicals. 

The physicians appointed to examine the 
mental condition of King Ludwig of Bavaria 
reported that his malady incapacitated him 
from governing properly. In consequence of 
this Prince Luitpold, uncle to the Kang, as 
sumed the Regency, and summoned the Diet 


Ludwig refused for a time to admit the Min 
isters Who came to inform him of his downtall, 
but finally consented to go to Berg Castle, on 
Lake Starnberg, a charming whoite-turreted 
castle close to the water's ed Vhe 
along the route on Sunday were very affecting 
Phe peasants Knelt in the roadways weeping 
and the ex-King responded mourntully, On 
Sunday evening the Wing started out for a 
walk in the park at Berg Castle accompanied 
by Dr. Gudden Their prolonged absence 
caused anxiety at the castic Phe park and 
the shores of Lake Starnberg wer 
Che bodies of the King and Dr, Gudden wen 
found in the water. [iis supposed that the 
physician endeavored to save King when 
the latter jumped into the water, Marks on 
the physician's body show that there was a 
struggle between them. King Ludwig U 
Was born August 25, 1845, and suceceded to 
the Bavarian throve in 1864. He has been ex 
centric for many years, lavishing his money 
on palaces and other luxuries, He was the 
friend and patron of Wagner, and enabled the 
composer to present lis works with magnifi 
cence at Bayreuth, 

At ten o'clock on Monday morning the gen 
erals of the Bavarian Army met and took the 
oath of allegiance to King Ludwig's other 
Otto, who at once assumes the title of King un 
der the name of Otto I. He is three years 
younger than Ludwig t 
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Otte, however, will be 
simply pominal King, as he is mentally incapa 
ble of governing, and Prince Luitpold, his 
uncle, will remain Regent. The generals of 
the army bave taken the oath of allegiance to 
Prince Luitpold as Regent. 


The death at Freiburg is announced of Prof, 
Friedrich Michelis, a distinguished clerical 
leader of the Old Catholic movement in Ger- 
many. He was seventy-one years of age. 


Prince Alexander in person opened the Bul 
ganan-Rumelian Assembly. He thanked the 
nation for msing as one man in defence of the 
fatherland. ‘They had sacrificed everything to 
save their honor, their liberty, and the nitegri 
ty of their territory. He concluded by asking 
the Assembly to vote the necessary money to 
detray the remaining unpaid expenses of the 
war. 

It is asserted at St Petersburg that the Shah 
of Persia has granted Mr. F. 8. Winston, ex 
United States Minister to Persia, coucessions 
for the construction of railways between Tehe- 
ran, the capital of Persia, and Bushire and 
Meshed, near the Afghan fronticr, with such 
branches as may be found necessary for the 
development of business on the main lines, 


Juarez Selman has been elected President of 
the Argentine Republic. 


The new city of Vancouver, LB. C., terminus 
of the Canada Pacific Railway, was burned on 
Sunday afternoon. The fire originated in the 
clearings. Hardly a house in the place re- 
mains, and several thousand people are home- 
less. Loss, $1,000,000, 
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WORK OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
CUMMISSION ON THE SURVEYS. 


THE 


To appreciate correctly the important report 
submitted to the Senate by Senator Allison 
from the Commission on the Government Sur- 
veys, we must glance at the history of the in- 
vestigation. In two of his annual reports the 
expediency of leaving the Coast Survey 
under the Treasury Departmen! was vigorous- 
ly contested by Secretary Chandler, who 
brought an imposing array of arguments 
to show that it properly belonged to the Navy 
Department, and ought to be transferred thither 
without delay. By an unfortunate coincidence 
this attack came ai the very time when the 
Superintendent of the Survey began to show 
such marks of inefficiency that a change of 
management seemed imperative. As the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations had already lost con- 
fidence in him, they were ready to welcome 
sucha change as that suggested by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

Moved by these considerations, the sub-com- 
mittee of the Appropriation Committee who 
had charge of the subject drafted a measure 
practically abolishing the present Coast Survey 
office; turning its land work over to the Geo- 
logical Survey, and its ‘coast and bydro- 
graphic work to the Secretary of the Na- 
vy. The full Committee deemed so sweep- 
ing ® measure hasty and premature. The 
matter was finally compromised by referring 
the organization and management of the Coast 
Survey, the Geological Survey, the Hydro- 
graphic Office of the Navy Department, and 
the Signal Service to a Congressional Commis- 
sion, to be composed of three Senatorsand three 
Representatives. The Geological Survey and 
Hydrographic Office were included,not because 
the Committee deemed any investigation of 
their conduct necessary, but because, according 
to the plan which it was supposed the Commis- 
sion might favor, they would become the re- 
ceivers of the Coast Survey, which was intend- 
ed to become defunct. The addition of the 
Signal Service was an entirely separate matter, 
arising from the prevailing dissatisfaction with 
its military management. 

The Commission have listened to arguments 
and evidence on the subject of their work for 
two years. The opinion of leading experts 
was sought. Not only the chiefs and em- 
ployees of the bureaus, but the National 
Academy of Sciences, as an independent, 
impartial adviser, was asked for its 
opinions. So far as the surveys were con- 
cerned, the main question was that of the 
division, and hence of the practical abolition, 
of the Coast Survey. Although naval officers 
of ability and distinction presented cogent argu- 
ments in favor of transferring the hydrographic 
work to the Navy Department, yet they 
failed to show with force and clearness 
such a prospect forimproved management as 
was necessary to make a strong impression on 
their hearers. Their position was weakened, 
as well as strengthened, by the fact that the 
work under consideration was already done by 
them; the only change they proposed being 
that they should do it under the direction 
of the Navy Department instead of that of 
the Treasury Department. On the question 
whether the former department would su- 
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perintend it more effectively and economi- 
cally, their position was defensive rather 
than aggressive. This was a fatal weakness in 
such acase. On the side of the Geological 
Survey no attempt was made to favor the pro- 
posed measure ; the general position assumed 
by Professor Powell being that the two orga- 


nizations were doing different kinds of 
work, and had better be kept separate. 
That the Coast Survey itself, with its 


wide reputation, the high prestige given by 
the great names of its former superintend- 
ents, its efficient organization, and its excellent 
method of work, should make a strong argu- 
ment against its own death, is a matter of 
course, It is therefore not surprising to find 
that the majority of the Commission deem the 
proposed policy unadvisable. 

The really surprising feature of the report 
is that the Commission find no serious wrong 
in the conduct of either survey that can be re- 
medied by legislation. All the objections 
against the administrative system of the two 
works are considered in detail, and the 
conclusion in each case is that they are 
either unfounded, or such as the execu- 
tive authority alone can obviate. The 
Commission do not find that the work 
would be done any better under the Navy De- 
partment than under the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and lay stress upon the fact that only a 
small portion of it comes within the legitimate 
duties of a naval officer. They do not find 
that the Coast Survey and the Geological 
Survey are duplicating each other’s work, 
and do not see that anything would be 
gained by placing them under one depart- 
ment. They are not in favor of the formation 
of adepartment of science, which was recom- 
mended provisionally by the National Aca- 
demy of Sciences as a measure well calculated 
to unify the work of the surveys as well as the 
other scientific work of the Government. They 
even disapprove of the formation of the com- 
mission of experts which was suggested by the 
Academy as an appropriate authority to direct 
the general policy of the surveys, and thus to 
operate as a check upon the individual wills of 
the directors. They decline to enter upon the 
disputed question of a change in the method of 
work, excusing themselves on the ground tbat 
itis scientific in character, and has the sanction 
of more than two generations of experience and 
criticism. It is very significant that the more 
fully they investigated the subject, the less 


legislation they found to recommend, For 
example, only a month ago it was an- 
nounced on authority that the members 


of the Commission were unanimously of the 
opinion that the power exercised by the 
director of the Geological Survey should be 
restricted by proper legislation, though it was 
admitted they were not agreed upon the pre- 
cise form of such legislation. But during the 
intermediate month four of the members have 
been led to abandon that view. Nothing more 
restrictive than a requirement to make specific 
estimates is now asked for. 

If this extreme optimism is justifiable at all, 
itis se on negative rather than on positive 
ground. Although the Coast and Geological 
Surveys are nominally under the direction of 
heads of departments, yet their whole policy 
is modelled by the individual will of their 
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immediate heads. The latter are not only 
under no obligation to consult with any scienti- 
fic authority, but nobody but the Committee on 
Appropriations nced know what they are doing 
or what they intend to do. If we ask why the 
Coast Survey adopted a minute system of to 
pography upon its maps which naval officers 
declare to be not only very expensive, but 
worse than useless to the navigator, or 
if we inquire why the whole direction of the 
survey was changed by transferring a consi- 
derable portion of its work to the interior of the 
country, we shall historically find no other 
answer than that the Superintendent deemed, 
for the time being, such a course advisa- 


ble, and that Congress sanctioned it by 
making it the necessary appropriations. 


So also with the Geological Survey, the annual 
expenditure of which exceeds half a million of 
dollars. If we ask who has framed the policy 
under which all this money is expended, we 
shall find no other authority actively engaged 
in the matter than the director himself. 

Now, we hold this system to be a crying 
evil. We fully admit that executive efficiency 
requires that the directors of such work as we 
are now considering should be left untram- 
melled in the execution of their plan. But 
executive efficiency does not require that they 
should themselves devise the plan of work. 
Twenty years ago the question whether the 
Coast Survey should expend tens of millions of 
dollars in interior triangulation, ought to have 
been publicly deliberated upon for months or 
years by the highest attainable authorities be- 
fore being decided. To-day the same sort of 
an authority should decide how the large 
appropriations for the Geological Survey 
should be expended. What is most disappoint- 
ing in the report of the Commission is that the 
necessity for some regulations governing this 
subject has been entirely overlooked. 

Messrs. Morgan and Herbert submit a minotri- 
ty report, in which they reach conclusions 
radically different from those of the majority. 
They find serious faults in the management of 
both surveys, propose the transfer of the Coast 
Survey to the Navy Department, the abolition of 
its interior work, and such restrictions upon the 
work of the Geological Survey as in the opinion 
of the director would cripple its usefulness, The 
objection to this proposed remedy is that it 
would aggravate rather than cure the evil. 
What is wanted is a change of ideas rather 
than of administration, and this will not be 
gained by removing the work from one de- 
partment to another. 








THE PRESIDENT’S VETO. 
Tne political theorists of this country have 
been quite generally carried away by the 
magic of the late Mr. Bagehot’s commentaries 
upon the English and American constitutions. 
He was indeed such a master of style and 
method, and withal so keen an observer, that it 
is not easy to resist any conclusion about which 
he has thrown the charm of his manner. 
But it must be remembered that Mr. Bagehot 
lived in an aristocratic community, and was 
intimate with the members of an aristocratic 
government, and that, however keen his obser- 
vation of the American Constitution may have 
been, it could not take the place of personal fa- 
miliarity. If ‘‘ Presidential” government had 
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to do the work of the English Parliament, the 
weakness which Mr. Bagehot criticised might 
be a very serious evil. But in the case of the 
United States there is very little resemblance 
between the functions of the general Govern- 
ment and those of the English Parliament; 
and, what is of more consequence, the consti- 
tution of government under a democracy re- 
quires very different clements from those that 
prevail in aristocratic constitutions. 

For the truth of the matter is, although a 
natural self-respect prevents our publishing it 
among foreigners, that nearly the most indis- 
pensable requisite in our government is some 
provision for checkmating demagogues. When 
a people has reached the self-governing stage, 
its disorders are apt to become internal. The 
natural rights of citizens having been secured 
by the machinery of government, this ma- 


chinery becomes a convenient means for 


the accomplishment of other purposes. 
The government, being popular in name, 
is considered to be properly employed 
in the gratification of what are call- 
ed popular demands. Ilence the abso 


lute necessity of all manner of checks and 
restraints, especially upon legislative action. 
In many of the States conservative feeling has 
compelled the adoption of biennial sessions, and 
constitutional restrictions have every 
where multiplicd. The gathering of the Legis 
lature when it does occur is viewed by a great 
maby persons with apprehension, and its ad- 
journment causes general relief. Indeed, if 
Congress met only in response to a genuine 
demand, it is somewhat doubtful if it would 
meet at all 

Thus it may be that in an aristocratic gov- 
ernment such as has hitherto prevailed in Eng 
land, the veto power as well as other checks 
are unnecessary or unavailable, while in a 
democracy they have great value. The veto 
of the President in the first place calls public 
attention to a bill which in most 
be enacted practically in complete secrecy. It 
is peculiarly damaging to schemes for trading 
votes, ‘‘log-rolling,” and 


been 


cases would 


other transactions 


that require private agreements for their 
success, The pension bills, for example, 
that President Cleveland is now vetoing, 
must be dead beyond the possibility of 


resurrection. They passed because. no- one 
called attention to their character, and 
perhaps, as Congress is constituted, it would 
have been impossible for members to call 
attention to their character. But the conspi- 
cuous position of the President draws public 
attention to ail his utterances, and where he 
can adduce any plausible arguments against a 
measure or a Class of measures, he has an im- 
mense advantage in the discussion. He may 
be comparatively powerless when a bill repre- 
sents the sincere convictions of a majority of 
the members of Congress, especially when they 
feel sure of popular approval; both President 
Johnson and President Hayes failed in their 
vetoes of such bills. But there is a perennial 
crop of bad legislation that represeuts no sin- 
cere conviction, and rests only upon private 
support, and in the repression of such legisla 
tion the veto power is most useful. 

It is true that in the hands of a weak or cor 
rupt officer this power may be of little service 
to the public. Such a functionary is not likely 





to oppose the will of Congress unless under 
strong stimulus, But even a bad man may 
be placed in a situation so conspicuous that 
the inducements to 
sistible. It is impossible 
to hold individual 


irre 
country 


action 
for the 
representatives to a 
strict responsibility. The very mischief that 
is complained of by the country may be 
grateful to a particular district. The Presi 
dent, however, is the representative of the 
whole country, and his responsibility is to the 
whole people. However willing he may be to 
allow jobbery to take its course, he is exposed 


proper are 


to a scathing tire of criticism if he is believed 
to be wilfully closing his eyes to corruption 
Even a demagogue may be forced to caleulat 
that he will in some cases lose more by work 
ing for his friends than by preventing them 
from carrying out their schemes 

On the other hand, when the country is so 
fortunate as to secure a man not only of per 
sonal incorruptibility, but also of political con 
science, his use of the veto power may give 
Many Con 
gressmen seem to think that they must vote 
for any measure that will 
ple”; 
which an outery can be raised. 


tone to the whole Government, 
** please the peo 
that is, any measure, good or bad, for 
They do not 
hesitate to confess that they believe measures 
to be injurious which they nevertheless sup 
port because they do not dare to oppose 
them. very grave 
evil in a democratic government. It is, in 
fact, the evil of government of that type. The 
conception of the representative is lost and 
that of the mere delegate substituted 
vant who dares take no step without special 
orders from his master, It may be that Con 
gressmen find this abject policy to be, on the 


This pusillanimity is a 


the ser 


although 
itis obvious that they frequently lick the dust 
to no effect. 





whole, for their personal advantage, 


But the spectacle of a courageous 
President winning the support and affection of 
the country by his simple fidelity to the trust 


that he has assumed, cannot be anything but 
salutary for legislators. 
There is truly something wonderful in the 


scepticism with which our politicians regard 
the policy of honesty, They are a keen, sharp 
class of men, but their vision is strangely 
limited. The heart of the people longs and 
faints for upright rulers; there is a fund of 
loyalty of immeasurable extent ready to bx 
poured out for any one that will prove himselt 
worthy of it. Yet a most deplorable dearth 
of respectable Presidential candidates eXists, 
and it may very easily happen that the voters 
at the next will have to make their 
choice of evils. Doubtless the politicians will 
do their best to the 
President Cleveland, but every veto strengthens 


election 


prevent renomination of 


him, because it shows that he is carefully dis 
There is litule 
danger that he will obstruct any salutary legisla 
tion, and there is a growing conviction that he 


will obstruct whatever jobbery he can discover. 


charging the duties of his trust. 


The veto power thus administered is really a 
source of strength to the Government, and not 
of By improving the 
legislation the attachment to the 


weakness. quality of 
Constitution 


of all the conservative forces of society is in 


| creased, and there is little reason to dread evil 


results from a personal popularity that rests 
not on the arts of the demagogue, but upon 








virtues of 


the commonp! th 
honesty, 


MUGWUMPISM INCREASING 
a Mugwump is 


believe, a man who is unable 


Tne general definition of 


for one feason of 
his regul 


another, to vote aur pul 


regular party men speak of 


tv ticket 1} 


him asa holier 


than-thou man,” a ‘* Pharisee,” and a ** kicks 
All these detinitions come back tot 
Ln other words, the Mug 


wump isan independent 


voter, It was the hope of all the reguba 
party mena few months ago that the mice of 
Mugwumps was dying out, and that they 
would make littl trouble in future cles 
Recent developments have, however, dispelled 
this hope, for they have shown that there | 
probably never been in’ the country 
large so many Magwumps as there a 
day. They are not confined to ai few 


are seattered all ul 


but 
Oregon 


calities, 
Maine to 
Prohibitionists, some 


Some of 


of them anti Blaine met 


some of them anti-Brayton men, and 
them are animated by the common | 
supporting for office better men than the re 
lar party candidates 

The first election of the vear occurred 
Oregon the other day wd the result w 
complete vielory for the Mugwumj Pha 
were opposed to the Republi nen tis f 
Governor and some other State offices beca ‘ 
they were not worthy met Phev refused 


vote for them, while voting for the Rk 
candidate for Congress, and they succeeded in 
defeating the former while cleeting the 

deservil 


All the men elected were the 


in the field The State Govern 


Tos 


nt Was putt 


the control of the Democrats for the first tin 


rh ar } > srsarhy} » ritiralit . ’ 
several vears, thr Repu can iurahtyv af ove 


2,200 in ISS4 bein placed by a Demu« 
majority of 2.000 this year Phe Orege 
Republicans lost,” says that devoted Blain 
organ, the Phil idelphia Dress Dboomuse thie 
people could 1 approve of their cause 
That is, there were too many Mugwumps 
The Port] ind © mi, the State organ of the 
party, put the same thing ina more forcibl 


way when it said that it could not 
} 


ently with self-respect: and with duty, 


aid those who, in the name of the Republican 
party, are lelv for selfish 


‘working polities * s 


ends, through ring and Machine methods 
Coming east to Rhode island, we find a por 


tentous Mugwump movement there, organized 
and led by the Republic an organ of the State 
and the only newspaper of commanding influ 
enee Within its borders, the Providence Jouryal 
The movement has within its ranks all the best 
There 

The 


President and Faculty of Brown University; 


intelligence and character of the State. 


is not the slightest doubt upon this point. 


all the leading clergymen of all denominations; 
all the ablest members of the bar; all the most 
reputable merchants, and all the most influen 
tial and honored manufacturers, are enrolled 
in it. And what is their movement direct 
ed against’ Nothing less than the official 
Republican organization of the State, which 


has recently forced through the Republican 


Legislature a most infamous measure, whose 
chief effect is the election to office of a noto 
rious political corruptionist and confessed de 
faulter (as Postmaster of Providence) in a sum 
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exceeding $30,000. Petitions signed by over 
8,000 names were sent to the Legislature re- 
questing it to repeal this measure, and the 
Republican majority contemptuously refused 
to receive them with ordinary courtesy, and in 
the face of them declined to reconsider its ac- 
tion. The charge made against the movement 
is that the men in it are ‘‘Mugwumps” and 
‘*soreheads,” or men who are too good for 
every-day politics. Yet, as we have intimated, 
they are the very flower of the State. They 
are the kind of men who made the Republican 
party a power in its best days. Many of them 
were Blaine men under protest in 1884, because 
they feared to trust the Democratic party. The 
very act which they are in revolt against now 
would in all probability never have been com- 
mitted had they not thus surrendered to their 
fears two years ago. 

Does anybody doubt that there are more 
Mugwumps in New York, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts than there were two years ago ? 
In the latter State what are the indications? 
Here is the Boston Journal, which advertised 
itself in 1884 as the only Republican morning 
newspaper in Boston whose conscience was 
equal to the strain of supporting the national 
Republican ticket, forced to protest against 
the conduct of the Massachusetts Republican 
Legislature for passing a bill for undermin- 
ing the Civil-Service Reform Law. When 
the Boston Journal becomes “tainted” with 
Mugwumpism, it is time for the Republican 
party to get frightened. In New York, Con- 
necticut, and New Jersey the original Mug- 
wumps are not only solid in the faith, but they 
are reinforced by thousands of Prohibitionists 
who of themselves are numerous enough to 
hold the balance of power. The Prohibitionists 
are against the Republican party for a Mug- 
wumpian reason—namely, that its candidates 
and conduct do not meet their approbation. 

The leading Republican organ of Wisconsin, 
the Milwaukee Sentinel, protested the other day 
against the renomination of Mr. Blaine, on the 
express ground that the Independent vote was 
as hostile to him and men of his kind as ever. 
It said: ‘‘There is unquestionably a large 
class of- voters who will support almost any 
other prominent Republican, but who will not 
vote for Mr. Blaine. Two years ago he lost 
this class of voters, and we have not heard 


of one among them who would _ be 
likely to support him in case of his 
renomination.” The Olean Times, a Re- 


publican newspaper of this State, which ad- 
mirably represents the conservative, common- 
sense views of rural Republican voters, takes a 
similar position. It says it supported Mr. 
Blaine in 1884, and will support him again if 
the ‘‘ sense and voice of the party shall again 
concur in his nomination,” but adds: ‘‘ We 
think it would be a serious and are afraid it 
would prove a fatal mistake.” Among its rea- 
sons for this belief the Zimes gives the follow- 
ing : 

‘Again, it will be said, it has been said, that Mr. 
Blaine was defeated by the Independent Repub- 
lican vote, and he would not encounter that ele- 
ment of opposition in another canvass, Why 
not? We see no indications of their reconcilia- 
tion to him. On the contrary, we fully believe 
that in a second candidacy the bolting vote 
against him would be greatly increased. Many 
men voted for him in 1884 who would vote for 
hisadversary in 1888. The truth is, that there is 
in the party a large and influentiai class of 





honest and earnest men who, while admitting 
Mr. Blaine to be an able man, still believe him to 
be somewhat sordid, and not by any means im- 
maculate. The great majority of these preferred 
him to his adversary in spite of their scruples, 
and either voted for him or refused to Vote at all. 
But this is not likely to happen again, and the 
probability is that that class of people, reinforced 
by many sympathizers, would vote in solid phalanx 
against him. We see no promise of recruits, but 
a rare prospect of desertions in the event of his 
renomination.” 

Of course there would be such desertions. 
Everybody knows that thousands of Republi- 
can voters were fairly forced into voting against 
their will for Mr. Blaine by their distrust of 
the Democratic party. They honestly believed 
that the country would be imperilled by the 
election of Mr. Cleveland. All these know 
now that they were mistaken, and if 
the opportunity recurs, they will join the Mug- 
wump ranks. Indeed, nothing has done so 
much to stimulate Mugwumpism of all kinds 
as the overthrow of this bugaboo of danger from 
Democratic rule. If Mr. Blaine and his blind 
adherents fully realized this truth, we firmly 
believe he would lose all desire to be again a 
candidate. 








EXPULSION OF THE FRENCH 
PRINCES. 
THERE is a good deal of indignation and sor- 
row felt in Europe, even among good Liberals, 
over the bill which has passed the French 
Chamber and is now betore the Senate, pro- 
viding for the peremptory expulsion of the 
heads of all families which have ever reigned 
in France, and their direct heirs in the 
male line under the custom of primogeniture, 
but ailowing the Government to exercise its 
discretion with regard to other members of 
these families. The persons at whom the bill 


THE 


is aimed are the Comte de Paris and 
his son; the Prince Napoleon and his 
son being probably thrown in merely to 


give the measure an appearance of fairness. The 
extreme Radicais have long been clamoring for 
something of this kind, but what has precipi- 
tated it is the marriage of the Comte de Paris’s 
daughter to a son of the King of Portugal. On 
this occasion the Count gave a large reception, 
to which the whole diplomatic corps were in- 
vited, and President Grévy wrote a letter of 
congratulation to the King, as if it were a na- 
tional affair. 

But ever since the death of the Comte de 
Chambord, and the consequent transfer to the 
younger branch of the Bourbons of whatever 
claim the elder branch had on the French 
crown, the Comte de Paris has been an object 
of increasing suspicion on the part of the 
Republicans—a suspicion, too, for which, as 
long as there is a large monarcLical party in 
France, there is absolutely no cure. There is a 
considerable body of rich and influential peo- 
ple in France who consider the Count entitled 
by divine right to reign over France and es- 
tablish such institutions as would to him seem 
best. There is another and perhaps larger 
body of rich and influential people who, while 
thinking nothing of his divine right, neverthe- 
less prefer a monarchical government, and 
think the heir of French kings is the best per- 
son to exercise it. In fact, everything which 
is called ‘‘society” in France—that is, the 
well-to-do class which takes its pleasure and 
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measures its success and importance in life by 
dining and picnicking and intermarrying 
with other well-to-do people—is still mo- 
narchical in its tastes, and has a great deal of 
reverence for a man who can show thirty-six 
generations of illustrious descent, and whose 
ancestors for nearly a thousand years were the 
foremost figures in French history and among 
the foremost in European history. In fact, 
there are not many Frenchmen, who know 
any history at all, whose imagination is 
not touched by facts like these. On the peo- 
ple, it is true,they have absolutely nohold. Mr. 
Hamerton, in his charming picture of French 
country life, ‘Around My House,’ mentions in 
illustration of this that when the Comte de Paris 
passed through the neighborhood there was 
probably not a peasant io the whole region who 
knew that he was the heir to the French throne, 
or anything about him, so completely has the 
monarchical tradition perished in the country 
districts. But this does not reassure French 
politicians. They have been so long accus- 
tomed to see the form of the government settled 
in Paris, and so long accustomed to see it car- 
ried on by people “‘ in good society,” that the do- 
ings and sayings of that class still fill them 
with anxiety. They are made nervous by 
the crowds of well-dressed people who accept 
the Comte de Paris’s invitations, by the prac- 
tice, both among them and among the army 
officers, of addressing him as ‘‘ Monseigneur ” 
—the old title which used to be reserved for 
princes of the blood and _ bishops— 
and by the eagerness even of military men 
to be among his friends or belong to his 
‘*set.” They cannot believe that all this does 
not cover intrigues of some sort looking toa 
restoration, or that, as long as there are so 
many people ready to suggest a restoration, 
the Count himself can help thinking about 
it and seeking it. 

They feel, moreover, that as long as the 
Count is the centre of a circle of this sort, and 
his movements are watched and chronicled by 
the press as those of an important personage, 
with a possible political future, the Republic 
will never assume in the eyes of the people 
that air of finality which is in France so neces- 
sary to the success of a government. Thus 
far the Republic has given no more proof 
of durability than any of the half-dozen gov- 
ernments which since the Revolution have pre- 
ceded it. That is to say, every one of them 
has lasted about twenty years, and the Repub- 
lic has not yet succeeded in lasting as long as 
that. The consequence of this experience is 
that every Frenchman looks with more 
or less certainty to seeing the Government un- 
der which he lives overturned; he does not 
expect it ‘‘to last his time” ; he thinks he will 
see the end of it just as his father saw the end 
of the one which preceded it. Each genera- 
tion, in fact, thinks the régime it lives under 
only transitory, and looks for a revolution in 
its own day. 

To conquer this expectation, or live it down, 
is now the great aim of the Republicans, and 
they not unnaturally, as it seems to us, seek to 
remove from French soil every agency which 
in any considerable degree helps to keep it 
alive or strengthen it. That the presence of 
the heir to the throne in Paris, as the head of 
a large and wealthy circle, is one of 
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ihese agencies, nobody can deny. There 
is no doubt that the Comte de Paris 
isan accomplished and estimable man, who 
loves France well, and who would not set on 
foot any scheme of violence against the exist- 
ing order of things. But he cannot help being 
the centre of revolutionary hopes. He cannot 
help reminding people or suggesting to peo- 
ple that something else than the Republic 
is possible or even probable. He cannot help, 
in short, being a Pretender —a_ worthy 
and honorable Pretender, we admit, but still a 
Pretender. Now, why should a republic per- 
mit a Pretender to remain on its soil any more 
than a monarchy ? We confess we do not see. 
No monarchy has ever yet permitted a rival 
claimant to the throne to live within its domin- 
ions and keep on foot a court circle of his own. 
One of the first things the successful claimant 
of a crown always does is to expel his rivals, 
and the rivals go cheerfully and naturally, and 
wait on foreign soil for something to turn up, 
or until, as poor Chambord used to say, ‘‘ God’s 
hour strikes.” 

This is hard, but it is simply one of the 
numerous discomforts attendant on the condi- 
tion of a deposed or disinherited sovereign in 
our day. France will in many ways lose by 
the departure of the Orleans family, but their 
absence will in all probability make the Repub- 
lican experiment easier, and if so, the Repub- 
licans are fairly entitled to ask for it; and on 
the point whether it is necessary, their judg- 
ment is certainly worth more than that of any 
foreigner. 


PASCAL AND HIS ‘ THOUGHTS.’ 


PaRIs, June 4, 1886. 

Tue ‘Etude sur le Scepticisme de Pascal, 
considéré dans le livre des Pensées,) by M. 
Edouard Droz, is a new commentary on a 
book which is still enigmatical in many parts, 
and which will always be considered one of 
the greatest works in French literature. The 
* Persées’ appeared under this title, ‘ Thoughts of 
M. Pascal on Religion and on Some Other Sub- 
jects, found after his death among his papers’ 
(Paris: Guillaume Deprez, 1670). This little vol- 
ume was a mere collection of notes taken by Pas- 
cal with a view to a great apologetic work on 
the Christian religion. The notes and fragments 
were found in different cahiers, without any or- 
der or any apparent method. Pascal wrote his 
‘Thoughts’ on little bits of paper whenever they 
had taken hold of his mind. They seemed at 
first so informal that his friends doubted whether 
they could be printed and published. These 
friends remembered, however, an occasion when 
Pascal had developed orally the plan and method 
of his Apology, and they classified the thoughts 
(those, at least, which did not seem too obscure) 
as well as they could according to their recollec- 
tions, 

Pascal's work cannot be confounded with the 
works of the moralists of his time. It is full of 
maxims, but his object was not merely to strike 
intellectual medals, if I may so express. myself, 
like Mme. de Sablé or La Rochefoucauld: Pascal 
clearly felt the influence of the literature of his 
time, and the form of detached thoughts or max- 
ims was a favorite with his contemporaries. But 
the ‘ Reflections, or Moral Sentences and Maxims’ 
of La Rochefoucauld appeared only in 1665, and, 
therefore, they could not have inspired Pascal, 
who, besides, had the most original mind, and 
did not belong to the ** imitatores, servum pecus.” 
It seems probable that Mme. de Sabié asked 
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Pascal for some maxims, and that many of the 
‘Thoughts,’ in their terse form, were written for 
the select company which was assembled at Port 
Royal. Some of the ‘Thoughts’ were found in the 
portfolios of Vallant, the secretary of Mme, de 
Sable. 

There is some danger in the excess of concise- 
ness which is characteristic of the form of 
the “maxims”: too much thought is placed in 
few words, and by this process the ** maxim” be- 
comes often a sort of Procrustean bed. But with 
Pascal we have not much to fear, as his ‘‘*maxims” 
are but notes and indications; they are not his 
object, they are only his means. What was his 
object’ It was,as we have said, to write an 
Apologia of the Christian religion. M. Cousin 
made a great sensation in the literary and philo 
sophical world when he undertook to prove that 
Pascal prepared this Apologia for himself as 
well as for his contemporaries, and that the se 
cret of the * Pensées,’ or of their apparent incon- 
sistencies, lay in what he called scepticism. M. 
Faugére rendered a great service when he pub- 
lished the autograph manuscript of Pascal in all 
its unrevisedness, with even mere portions of 
phrases and isolated words, Then came M. Ha- 
vet, who, ina very remarkable work, united, in 
this collection of notes, what seemed to have a 
precise sense, and put all the fragments in a con- 
venient and logical order. We must cite also M. 
Molinier, who gave in 1877-79 a new and more 
correct edition of the ‘ Pensées.’ M. Molinier, in 
his preface, treated the question of Pascal's scep 
ticism. This question has not really been solved. 
Can it ever be? Can we go down in the abyss of 
any human soul? M. Droz denies the scepticism 
of Pascal, and will bave it that his faith was not 
tainted by any doubt. 

We know that Pascal, at the time when he 
wrote his ‘ Pensées,’ had entirely given himself 
to religious ideas; that he always bore on his per- 
son an act of faith, a sort of religious confession 
(which has been called the amulet of Pascal); but 
we know also that his soul was not always at rest. 
In a letter to his sister, when he was already a 
believer, but had not yet felt the effect of grace, 
he confessed that he felt a great abandonment on 
the side of God; that he felt no attraction, that 
he was only drawn by his reason and by his 
mind, and not by the movement of God. At 
other times he is full of joy, he has * certainty, 
joy, peace.” M. Droz maintains that Pascal 
really believed in the miracles of Port-Royal. M. 
Havet suys, also, that the ** polemical discussion 
which arose from the miracle of the Holy-Thorn 
was the origin of the ‘ Pensées..” Mme. Peérier 
says formslly that ‘the joy which the miracle 
gave him was so great that he was penetrated 
with it, . . . andit was on this occasion that 
he showed this extreme desire to work at the re- 
futation of the principal and most false reasonings 
of the atheist.” In the opimion of M. Droz, Pas- 
cal was not a sceptic trying to find his way to re- 
ligion, but an ardent believer, yet a believer who 
knew sceptics well, and who was trying first to 
combat them with their own weapons. 


“Let us not,” he says,*‘ place Pascal among 
the French moralists between La Rochefoucauld 
and La Bruyére, and let us well understand their 
different points of view. The authors of the cen- 
tury study manor men in a series of analyses, 
having for their only object to collect them ina 
synthesis. Pascal, on the contrary, isa profound 
ly religious man, whose faith is entire and cannot 
be augmented. If he undertakes the study of 
map, it is only one of his means toa certain end.” 


M. Scherer, the most profound of our present 
critics, does not quite agree with M. Droz: ‘I 
believe.” he says, “that Pascal believes and 
doubts in turn, but always very seriously; that 
the boldness and the penetration of his mind 
show him difficulties which he tries to conquer 





NOD 


by reasoning, but 
avoid.” 


which he can sometimes only 
The real seeret of the * Pensées’ is the 
secret of the great, profound, and troubled mind 
of Pascal. That there was in this mind some 
thing excessive, cannot He 
really what must be called a genius; that is to 
say, he was always superior to the subject he 


be doubted was 


touched, he was a born master of things. Asa 
child he rediscovered the geometry of Euclid 
Nothing could enslave him, chain him. Staying 
in Normandy with his father, an infendant des 
tailles, or receiver of -taxes, he amuses himself 
with making an arithmetical machine He dis 
covers the properties of the cyeloid curve, merely 
to forget the pain of a toothache, He is at one 
moment on the verge of the discovery of the 
differential calculus. His physical discoveries 
seem to be mere inspirations, like his mathemati 
When he becomes acquainted 
with Port-Royal, and feels the charm of this ad- 
mirable society of pure minds, he finds his new 
friends engaged in a quarrel with the Jesuits. 
He throws himself boldly in front of the battle, 
and in a few days writes the first ‘ Lettre A un 
Provincial.’ 


cal discoveries 


In a moment, he shakes to its very 
foundation the powerful society. But all this 
was a mere preparation. Whether as a polemist 
or as a geometer, it seems that Pascal thought 
only of putting himself in training. He attaches 
but a slight importance to his discoveries; the 
only important thing is salvation ‘an he 
reconcile a frivolous, 
gion? And made 
easy, the religion of the world, the religion of 
the Jesuits and the casuists; 
Port-Royal—the pure, and austere, and puritanic 
doctrine of the solitaires 


How 
corrupt society with reli 
his religion is not religion 


it is the religion of 


When he began his Apologia, he saw at once 
that the first duty of the apologist was to be un 
derstood, and therefore to understand well his 
interlocutor, The interlocutor here is man taken 
in the abstract, or, if you like, human nature 
with all its shortcomings, its defects, its igno 
rance, its limitations, This is why Pascal begins 
his work by a study or description of man, the 
most powerful, the most profound that ever has 
been written. This is why the tone of the * Pen 
sées’ is so pressing, so passionate, so fervent. It 
is like an eloquent conversation with somebody 
whom you are anxious to persuade, You address 
yourself to his heart as well as to his mind 
to his prejudices, to his interests. 
argumests of Pascal 
strange, 


even 
Some of the 
have been thought very 
bave even 


some been an 


occasion of 
but those who have accused him of 
being a sophist, or even an infidel, have not un- 


derstood his method 


scandal ; 


He wrote for unbelievers, 
and he sometimes adopted their language and 
identifiei himself with them for a moment. His 
great object is to carry conviction, to move, to 
stir the dormant waters of the soul. He acts 
with the sinner as a father who speaks to a httle 
child. If he deals with a gambler, he offers him 
awager. “1 will anly act with you,” he says, 
“according to your own principles, and I intend 
to show you by the same way you reason every 
day on things of the sthallest consequence (on 
your game of cards or the amount of a het) in 
what way you ought to reason in this, and what 
side you ought to take in the solution of this im- 
portant question of the existence of God.” Then 
comes the argument, which bas become famous 
in the philosophic school under the name of the 
argument of the wager. ‘‘ God exists or he does 
not,” says Pascal to his interlocutor, ‘‘ You must 
accept one or the other alternative. From the 
fact that you are a man and are emLarked in this 
life, you must believe one or the other, so as to 
regulate your life by your decision. Which way 
will you adopt! Reason, you say, cannot deter- 
mine you, s'nce in your opinion such questions 
are above the domain of your reason, Then fol- 
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low your interest, and see that the stakes are 
very different. If you admit the existence of 
God, you run the chance of gaining an infinity 
of life, infinitely happy ; if you do not admit it, 
you gain merely the free disposition of your ter- 
restrial life. So, the chances being equal, it is 
more advantageous to bet on the side on which 
the zain is the greatest.” 

Many have been scandalized by this argument 
—M. Havet among others ; but it is quite clear 
that this is merely the play of a mathematical 
mind, and, if you look at it very seriously, what 
does the argument mean which is not found m 
the famous ‘‘ Initium sapientiz timor Domini ” ¢ 
The argument of the wager is only a forcible 
form given to the hope of heaven and the fear of 
punishment. 

We cannot, however, repeat often enough that 
the ‘ Pensées’ do not constitute a doctrine: they 
are merely the discussions of a powerful mind 
with itself, the struggles of a living conscience; 
and this is what makes them so interesting. If 
the Apologia had been finished, put in fine or- 
der, and pruned of all excrescences of thought and 
of sentiment, it would not have, in our opinion, 
the almost dramatic interest of the ‘ Pensées.’ 
Renan has writen somewhere,in his own paradox- 
ical style, ‘‘that the finest thoughts are those 
which have never been expressed.” This is quite 
true if we mean those dreams of our intellectual 
life which float before us in the hours of solitude 
and of isolation, Pascal gives a sort of life to 
these phantoms; his written ‘Thoughts’ are the 
most sincere picture of the troubles of a sensi- 
tive soul. He is ironical, he is sublime, he rises 
and he falls, he doubts and he believes, he is 
alarmed and heis confident. He is inexorable in 
his criticism of the metaphysical proofs of the ex- 
istence of God, he is not less inexorable in his 
criticism of ordinary morals. He anticipates 
Kant ani his analysis. His good faith is abso- 
lute, his logic is terrible, but he has a refuge in 
faith: he believes, and why does he believe? He 
has seen in the religion of Christ a revelation of 
moral beauty which has taken possession of him. 
He is not convinced by argument, he is drawn by 
the ideal forces of sentiment. He looks all the 
time for proofs, and sometimes he seems to think 
his proofs triumphant; but at other times he is 
struck by the insufficiency of the best arguments, 
and reminds us that God must be a hidden God. 
He talks sometimes as a lawyer, and sometimes as 
a friend. Heis essentially a mystic; he hassinned 
and he will sin no more, he has been touched by 
grace and enjoys peace; he feels so sure of him- 
self and of his faith that he can recognize the po- 
verty of all argumentation. His attempt at an 
Apologia ends in the vanity of all apologic, 
and the recognition of the fact that the religious 
mind is directed by hidden laws. 


Correspondence. 





THE CLERGY AND THE LABOR PROB- 


LEM. 


To tHe Eprror or THE NatTIon: 

Sir: Will you permit me to make one or two 
observations concerning your comments upon mv 
serinon of last Sunday ¢ In an earlier sermon of 
the series, [ had spoken as plainly as my com- 
mand of English permitted to the workingmen 
who heard me, concerning the prime duty of 
self-help; assuring them that there was no help 
to come trom the heavens above or the earth be- 
neath as a substitute for the very qualities which 
you commend as the ample solution of the Labor 
Problem. Having done this, in the last sermon 
of the course I proceeded to speak of what I sup- 
posed to be the generally admitted conditions of 


¢ 





our civilization which make this solution of the 
Labor Problem harder than necessary. To him 
who sees nothing m our economic and social and 
political conditions handicapping Labor in this 
effort at self-help, these concluding remarks must 
have seemed superfluous, and such strictures as 
you passed must commend themselves as entirely 
appropriate to such a work of supererogation. I 
am not, however, one of that happy class who 
thus look out upon our present environment. 
Seeing, as I think, very many things which make 
such a solution of the Lubor Problem needlessly 
hard for our workingmen, I felt constrained to 
indicate what might be done to better those con- 
ditions. As you observed, I did point to many 
lines of action, but I did this precisely because 1 
wanted to bear in upon the minds of the work- 
ingmen the fact that there was no ready-made 
solution of this larger problem—that the good 
time coming would have tu: come by a general 
advance along the whole line of civilization, in 
which each of us might lend a hand from bis own 
position.— Yours truly, R. HEBER NEWTON, 
GARDEN Crry, L. L, June 11. 





MR. MANNING’S RESIGNATION. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATIo™ : 


Sm: Of the many thousands who have read 
without direct personal interest Mr. Manning’s 
letter to the President, almost if not quite all 
will recognize the utterance of an able and faith- 
ful official, and will regret the loss of his services 
to the country; but very few will probably ap- 
preciate the real significance of that letter. A 
short extract will serve as a text for indicating 
this: 

‘Our present tariff laws are a needless oppres- 
sion instead of an easy burden. Our currency is 
a chaos into which we pour forced purchases of 
one of the precious metals, a mechanical incre- 
ment under a coinage law so ill judged and un- 
timely, etc. All our customs revenue might be 
collected by strictly revenue duties upon a few 
score articles instead of by extravagant or pro- 
hibitory duties upon more than 4,000 articles. A 
better currency than exists elsewhere might be 
had by a few linesof repealing and empowering 
legislation, followed by two or three years of ca- 
pable administration of the Treasury. Under the 
operation >of currency laws and tariff laws now in 
force, which you and the present Congress were 
elected to repeal and reform, the burdened indus- 
tries of our country are plunging heavily along 
a miry road towards foreseen danger.” 

That this gloomy view of affairs is justified by 
facts is not the most important point. The curi- 
ous part of it is, that the nominal head of the 
finances, the confidential adviser and nominee 
of the President, has hardly more power to apply 
any remedy than an ordinary citizen, while his 
only public utterance on the subject, outside of 
his annual reports to Congress, is this wail of de- 
spair addressed to the President on taking leave 
of his office. The reai conduct of the finances is 
in the lobby, and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in order to accomplish anything, must resort to 
the same expedients and stand on the same level 
as any agent of a protected interest. Meantime, 
in what a helpless chaos Congress is floundering; 
how completely it is at the mercy of the keen and 
skilful intriguers who pull the wires by which its 
movements are directed, ought to be apparent to 
anybody who reads a daily paper. Is it not the 
simplest common sense, the most obvious inte- 
rest of the country, that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, being nominally responsible for the 
finances, should have some voice in the conduct 
of them; that he should be able on the floor of 
Congress, the only place where it can be done 
with any effect, to explain to the country why 
things are going wrong, and how they can be 
made to go right # G. B. 

BosTon, June 14, 1886. 





TWO POINTS IN ENGLISH CONSTRUCTION. 
To THE EpiTorR oF THE NATION : 

Sir: Apropos of anew English grammar, as 
called for by a recent correspondent of the Na- 
tion, may I be allowed space in which to call at- 
tention to two constructions ? 

(1.) A Frenchman or Italian says, ‘‘ You are 
stronger than I didn’t think you were,” where it 
is plain that the ‘‘not” pops up to the surface 
out of the other thought, ‘‘Idid not think you 
were so strong.” 

In our language we frequently hear such a 
sentence as ‘I should not be surprised if it 
didn’t rain this evening,” the second ‘‘ not” mak- 
ing the speaker say precisely the opposite of what 
he means.* The influence of the first negative 
works forward and produces a second, just as, 
in the common solecism, ‘1 like those sort of 
girls,” the last plural works backward and pro- 
duces ‘‘ those” for ‘‘ that.” 

How shall we account for the omitted negative 
in the following ? ‘ He evidently dislikes manual 
labor as much as anybody, however, and does not 
mean to do any more of it than he can help ” (Na- 
tion, No. 1089, p. 392). I was about to say that it 
is perfectly clear that the thing really meant is, 
“‘any more than he can not help” ; but, in fact, 
it is not so clear. At least, I have right often 
found persons who could only with considerable 
difficulty be made to see that ‘‘ not” is absolutely 
required by the sense; that ‘‘ not” before “ help ” 
is just as much in place as it is out of place in 
‘*[ should not be surprised if it didn’t rain.” I 
do not think Iever heard or saw the logically 
correct form ‘‘than I can’t help.” The desire to 
avoid a negative cannot be the explanation : our 
main tendency is just the other way. 

(2.) There is a common use of “ have” not no- 
ticed in the latest Webster, nor in the Worcester 
of some years ago. Nor doI find mention of it in 
Maetzner: ‘* Mr. So and So had a valuable horse 
stolen last night.” ‘‘ Ney had five horses shot 
under him in the last charge at Waterloo.” 
‘* Sometimes the scientific man has put upon him 
the task of devising a terminology as well asa no- 
menclature ” (Whitney, ‘ Language and the Stu- 
dy of Language’). The explanation is clear: it is 
nothing more than a grammatical device to ena- 
ble us to have a passive expression in which the 
person and not the thing shall be the subject. 
When the active construction has an accusative 
of the thing and a dative of the person (as, ‘‘ the 
judge granted (to) the man a new trial”), we can 
easily turn this into a passive and say, ‘‘the man 
was granted a new trial.” But as soon as we 
have the person in the active, governed by other 
prepositions than ‘‘to,” we do not use a simple 
passive—e. g., ‘‘He stole a horse from me.” “I 
was stolen a horse ” will not do, but ‘‘ had ahorse 
stolen out of my stable last night ” meets the case 
very well. This form of passive often comes 
into play in rendering into English the similar 
Greek idiom, as the Greeks too were fond of 
having a person as the subject of the passive: 
‘* He was taken away all his property ” naturally 
becomes, ‘* He had all his property taken away.” 
Is there any other explanation to be given of this 
use of ‘“‘have”’? A curious extension of this 
hankering after a personal passive occurs in a 
translated article in the Popular Science Month- 
ly tor February, 1886, p. 527, end: ‘‘ I had several 
cases of men who had been spit in the eyes by the 
spitting-snake,” where a possessive genitive is 
made the subject of the passive. This is matched 
by a recent remark attributed to a man who had 
just been jolted in riding—‘‘ That hole ought to 


be throwed dirt into.”—Respectfully, A. H. 
HAMPDEN SIDNEY, VA. 





*Is not our correspondent dealing here with a local 
or southern solecism ?—Ep. Nation, 
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REPUBLICANS AND PROHIBITION IN 
IOWA. 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 


Srr: I notice that in closing your editorial, in 
your issue of June 3, entitled ‘‘Growing Power of 
the Prohibitionists,” which, by the way, contains 
much of truth, and for that reason demands cor- 
rection, you say: 

“Every time the Republican party has been 
brought squarely to the same issue it has ‘dodged’ 
in the same way, and it is small wonder that the 
temperance people have at last become tired of 
the game.” 

By the phrase, ‘‘ in the same way,” as is shown 
by the context of the article, is meant that every 
time the Republican party has been called upon 
to take a stand on the moral issue presented by 
the liquor question, the party leaders have busied 
themselves with a calculation as to whether 
‘*there were as many temperance voters as there 
are Irish and German Republican voters,” and, 
failing to determine the question, or resolving 
the problem against the temperance voter, the 
Republican party has, without exception, 
‘** dodged ” the issue. 

Will you kindly correct your statement or ex- 
plain wherein consisted and when occurred the 
‘** dodges” during the six several times that this 
moral issue has been presented to the Republican 
party ot the States of Iowa and Kansas during 
the last few years ? L. W. CLapp. 

lowa Ciry, June 8, 1886. 


[ We had rather in mind the Republican par 
ty in its national aspect, but our language was 
not carefully chosen.—Epb. Nation. ] 





THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Srr: 1 have frequent occasion to speak with 
the students of archeology of various nations 
who come to Athens on the scope and work of the 
American School, and almost without exception 
they express surprise at the singular device of 
sending out each year a new head for the institu- 
tion. Nor does it become more reasonable when 
explained as a device for getting a head without 
any charge on the resources of the School by the 
method which your readers probably all know, 
and which at best results simply in sending one 
more student out to learn archeology, and calling 
him home again when he has learned a little of 
what the director ought to know. The general 
opinion is, that nothing could be expected of 
such an institution, and my own experience, like 
the testimony of the students, is that nothing 
worth the trouble is achieved. The sending out 
of a professor who knows nothing but ancient 
Greek to teach in Athens what he can just as 
well teach at home, may be very pleasant for the 
professor if he needs change; but to suppose that 
a school of Hellenic studies can be started in this 
way,is as absurd as the hypothesis that the 
United States of America can establish a diplo- 
matic body by sending meritorious politicians 
abroad for a term of four years anil then re- 
placing them by a new lot. 

If the object of the School in Athens is to 
teach the ancient Greek, it is a mistake alto- 
gether, for ancient Greek can be better learned 
in Germany than in Athens ; if to teach modern 
Greek, an American professor or school is quite 
superfluous; and, so far as philology is concerned, 
therefore, the School is sheer waste of labor and 
money. Students come to the French and Ger- 
man schools to learn archeology, and for this 
Athens is peculiarly adapted in being the centre 
of ancient Greek life, and of that sphere of in- 
vestigation which is calculated to throw light on 
Greek polity, sociology, letters, and art by new 
discoveries through excavation and exploration. 





The Nation. 


Tosend a man who knows nothing of archwology 
to direct the School for even a year is mocking 
the young men who come here to study, for it 


only gives them a fellow-student no wiser than | 


they. It is a perfectly useless expense, and the 
same end would be gained by having 
keeper who should keep the building in order 
and see that the books were not stolen. And if 
there are no idle ambitions to be gratified, a bet 

ter disposition of the money, I should say, would 
be to employ it in coSperation with the English 
Society for a school open to students of all quali 

fied English and American universities, 

It is not purely on a-priori grounds that I 
judge the American Schoo! to be thus far a con 
spicuous failure, but on the testimony of the 
students themselves, who, so far as I have heard 
their evidence, have fotind it an utter disap 
pointment and illusion; and it is even in response 
to repeated requests from the students of this 
year that I have promised to ventilate the mat 
ter in the Nation. If they came here without 
any connection with any school, they could have 
the advantages of the Greek, German, and French 
libraries, and the advice of the directors and se- 
nior students of the schools, all given generously 
to all students who seek them ; and our School is 
therefore no advantage to them. 

The first requisite, even before a building, is to 
provide the School with a competent permanent 
head, who shall have had opportunity to learn at 
least as much of archwevlogy as one of the scho 
lars will acquire in one season’s work. As a mat 
ter of course he must know ancient Greek tho 
rougbly well, and be a mas‘er of epigraphy, be- 
cause in most cases a thorough knowledge of 
Greek epigraphy is the key of archwology, as far 
as it is a positive science. Other nations gene 

ally make such positions as this would be, pro 

vision for their able scholars who have not pri 

vate means to follow classical studies, and whose 
enthusiasm for them is sufficient to induce them 
to accept teaching positions: they are the recog 

nized compensation for lives devoted to erudite 
research. To wait till we have an accomplished 
archeologist and epigraphist at once, educated 
in America, would be to postpone the utility of 
the School to the Greek Kalen ls, for it is only 
in the classical world that such an education can 
be obtained; but what we can hope for is, that 
somebody may be found who will be able to take 
the American student, arriving full of enthu- 
slasm and ready to be put in the right path and 
started off intelligently, and prevent him from 
losing heart and enthusiasm and wasting his op 

portunities through finding no kind of instruction 
in response to his demand—save the bland per 

mission of his director to make use of the library 
whenever the director and his family have no use 
for it. The general opinion of the students this 
winter, as well as of the local archwologists, 
so far asI have had any conversation on the sub- 
ject, indicate Dr. Sterrett as the person to fill the 
position which the existence of the School sup- 
poses. As an explorer and epigraphist he is not 
enly our best, but he has attained a reputation 
among the first of his generation, and his know- 
ledge of archwology is far beyond the stage at 
which our young students must begin their work 
at Athens. Ido not know any other American 
scholar half so weil qualified by stady and enthu- 
siasm in his science to fill the place which must 
be filled 1f the Schcol is not to remain the mock- 
ery it now is. I understand that Dr. Sterrett has 
been offered a professorship of Greek in some 
Western college; and as his means do not allow 
him to remain in the pursuit of classical discove- 
ry,in which be has shown such indefatigable en- 
thusiasm and attained such splendid success, we 
may have the misfortune of losing him from the 
field where our national vanity, if not our nation- 
al recognition of merit, should maintain him. It 
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is most probable that in America Dr. Sterrett-is 
less known than to Hellenists in 
England; but certainly he must have become suf 
ficiently well known to our scholars to call out 
more authoritative recommendation than mine 
though none may be better able than I to state 
the needs of the School, or judge bow utterly it 


Giermany and 


fails, under its present organization, to respond 


jo any part of the plan of its founders and sup 
porters. 
Yours truly, wW.d 
ATHENS, May 27 


STILLMAN, 


PUBLIC MANNERS, 

To Tue Eprtor or Tuk Nation 
Sir: In M. Zola’s last book, 
the many extraordina,y descriptions 
Parisians alike 
themselves and from the power of their delines 
tion 
ment’s attention on the part of those persons who 
are not likely to read the book. It 


, 


tention because M. 7 


‘LtEuavre,’ am 
{ Paris andl 
from the scenes 


extraordinary 


there is one which is perhaps worth a mo 
is worlh at 
Ya wiites not as a romance: 
but as an historian, or, 
rately, as a 
accept (and in some measure it would seem that we 
must 
evidence of what can be witnessed in the cen 


One TRAV SAV Thhoare Awu 


scientific traveller; and if we may 


accept) bis observations as docamentary 
¢ 
the highest civilization, it well 
the 


The page l am about to translate is the account 


may 


highest 


give US pause 


as to the meaning of * Mivilieation 

of the “manners” of a crowd at an extibition of 
pictures, an exposition of the rejected pi 
of the Salon of the 


is impossible to translate the style of M. Zola; bat 


must confess (hat it 


year I 


the following is the substance of the passage 


‘great work © of the 


I must premise that the 


hero of the story, a landscape with fig 


among these pictures; and he, tragically uncer 


tain whether or not the public will » his 


genius (as the jury of the Salon has not done) and 


bestow on him the praises really bis due, goes fo 
the Palais de Industrie (the place of exhibition) 
agitated with excitement, As 
ter another the various halls, he hears every whore 
the laughter of the public, ** the 
rity of a crowd come together for amusement” 
accident, 


he enters one af 
contagious hila 


but, by a deceptive 
about his success as he advances, he comes at last 


gaining 


courage 


to his own picture. And looking at it with clear 
and intelligent eyes he finds it is quite other than 
it bad seemed to him in his atelier, and perceives 
it is a failure, but a failure redeemed by touches 
of genius: 


‘He turned to Sandoz and said simply: ‘ They 
have cause to laugh, it is incomplete, No mat 
ter, some parts of it are excellent.’ His friend 
tried to draw him away, but on the contrary he 
obstinately drew nearer. Now that he had 
judged his work he listened to the crowd and ob- 
served it. The explosion continued, increasing 
in an ascencing gamut of wild laughter, As 
soon as the visitors were within the door he saw 
them become open-mouthed, and their eyes al- 
most disappear in the breadth of their smiles; 
and then were beard the noisy chuckles of the fat 
men, the harsh cachinnations of the thin men, and 
dominating over these the little sharp titters of 
the women, Opposite, against the wainscot, young 
men threw themselves back as if they were being 
tickled. A lady let herself drop on to a seat, her 
knees drawn together, choking, trying to catch 
ber breath behind her handkerchief. The report 
of this ‘droll’ picture spread; people cro ded in 
from all quarters; they came in troops, pushing, 
trying to get in front. ‘ Where is it ? Over there! 
Oh, what a joke!’ And witticisms flew fast; 
iene {as} ‘ Look! it has been dyed; the flesh 
tints are blue, the trees are blue; he has certain- 
lv dipped it into a blue-pot, this picture of his!’ 
Those who did not laugh became angry; this 
bluishness, this new notation of light, they took 
asaninsult. Was art to be thus outraged 7 Old 
gentlemen brandished their canes, A serious per- 
sonage departed, out of temper, declaring to his 
wife that he did not like bad jokes, But another, 
a conscientious little man, looked in the cata- 
logue for an explanation of the picture, and, read- 
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ing aloud, for the benefit of his companion, the 
title ‘Open Air,’ it gave birth to a formidable re- 
newal around him of cries and hootinzs. The 
words were caught up, repeated, commented on: 
Plein air, oh! oui, plein air! . . tout en 
Cair, tra la la laire! The crowd grew larger, 
and became more and more insulting; the faces, 
reddening in the increasing heat, had each the 
gaping, stupid mouth of those who are ignorant 
undertaking to judge of painting, and expressing 
all the sum of arrant blunders, of ridiculous re- 
flections, of silly and malicious sneers that the 
sight of an original work draws forth from mid- 
dile-class doltishness.” 


I should perhaps say that the sentences I have 
omitted indicate that the nature of the subject of 
the picture, as well as its treatment, displeased 
the spectators; but what I want to bring forward 
is the good taste and refinement, or, without 
irony, the odious vulgarity of such a scene. 

* * 
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WE are glad to learn from the publishers, Bel- 
ford, Clarke & Co., that the recent total destruc- 
tion of their premises in Chicago did not involve 
the loss of the plates of Gen. Fremont’s Memoirs, 
which were stored in Philadelphia. 

D. Appleton & Co. have in press ‘ The Rear- 
Guard of the Revolution,’ by James D. Gilmore 
(‘‘ Edmund Kirke”), a story of the pioneer settle- 
ment of Tennessee under James Robertson and 
Jchn Sevier; and ‘Studies in Modern Socialism 
and Labor Problems,’ Sunday evening lectures 
by T. Edwin Brown, D.D., of Providence. 

D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, have in preparation 
an illustrated work, ‘Among the Lighthouses’ 
(namely, of the Maine coast), by Mrs. Mary Brad- 
ford Crowninshield, wife of Commander Crown- 
inshield. 

Lotze’s ‘ Outlines of sthetics,’ translated by 
Prof. Geo. T. Ladd, will be published next month 
by Ginn & Co. 

Next fall D. C. Heath & Co. expect to bring out 
a work on ‘Manual Training,’ by Prof. Wood- 
ward, of Washington University, St. Louis. It 
will give practical directions, based on long ex- 
perience, as to the organization and conduct of 
manual training schools. 

Ginn & Co. will issue, in season for the fall 
school term, ‘ Homer,’ being the first part of a 
short history of Greek literature by Prof. R. C. 
Jebb of Glasgow University. 

Mr. Henry George's ‘ Protection or Free Trade’ 
(Henry George & Co.) isa restatement of his well- 
known views on the evils of private land-owner- 
ship. Real free trade, according to Mr. George, 
is exemption from all taxation, the public reve- 
nues of every kind being collected from land in 
the form of a rent-charge due to the state. The 
argument against protective tariffs is very 
strongly put, but its value 1s lost by a declaration 
that the abolicion of such tariffs would be of no 
advantage to the workingman, since the land- 
owner would intercept and swallow up all the 
resulting gains. The land-owner is the robber 
who takes all that is not needed to keep the resi- 
due of the human race alive. Why this cormo- 
rant should allow even a bare subsistence to his 
fellow-men is not clear, there being no law com- 
pelling him to do so, nor any agreement among 
laund-owners themselves to restrict their exactions 
at any particular point. 

The seventh volume of the works of Alexander 
Hamilton, edited by Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
has appeared (Putnams). It opens with a speech 
deprecating an attempt on the part of New York 
to recover Vermont, chiefly on the ground of ex- 
pediency, but also because of the repugnance of 
forcible dominion over an unwilling people to 
ideas to which the Revolution had given cur- 
rency, The eulogy of General Greene follows, 
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and is a striking summary review of the military 
career of that commander. Most interesting of 
all the pieces in this volume are Hamilton’s 
drafts of speeches and messages for Washington, 
including the Farewell Address. Criticism of 
Jefferson’s message of December 7, 1801, fills a 
large space. So does the defence of Harry Cros- 
well for his libel on Jefferson in the Wasp. An 
inedited fragment on the French Revolution is 
curious, but of slight importance. Not so is the 
elaborate defence of the Funding System. The 
volume closes with the private correspondence, 
which comes down to 1779, and will be continued 
in the eighth volume. Great pains have been 
taken here to insure correct transcripts from the 
original in the case of all the letters, whether 
heretofore published or inedited. 

The odds and ends of Goldsmith will be found 
in the two concluding volumes of his Works (em- 
bracing five in all) lately added to the Bohn se- 
ries (New York: Scribner & Welford). His bio- 
graphies of Voltaire, Nash, Parnell, and Boling- 
broke are followed by numerous specimens of his 
hack-work in criticism, by later collected essays, 
prefaces, and introductions, and—in deference to 
Mr. Charles Welsh’s very probable vindication 
of Goldsmith’s authorship—by Goody Two-Shoes. 
There is a copious index to the entire series. 

No. 750 in Lovell’s Library is ‘Somebody’s 
Story,’ by Hugh Conway, which one may read 
in fair print first, and then afterwards in the 
facsimile of the author’s minute MSS. Happily, 
the tale is short, or the latter reading would be 
destructive of eyesight. 

Teachers should have their attention called to 
the following text-books issued by Macmillan : 
‘Johnson’s Lives of Dryden and Pope,’ with in- 
troduction and notes by Alfred Milnes, who 
sketches the life of Johnson himself ; Dr. Buch- 
heim’s ‘ Heine’s Harzreise,’ expurgated and fur- 
nished with notes—like the foregoing, one of the 
Clarendon Press series ; J. E. Nixon’s ‘ Prose Ex- 
tracts for Translation into English and Latin,’ in 
which the extracts from ancient and modern au- 
thors are cleverly matched in spirit, and printed 
facing each other, as, Burke against Cicero,’Ro- 
bertson against Sallust, etc.; and the Rev. Ellis 
C, Mackie’s ‘ Parallel Passages for Translation 
into Greek and English,’ in which a similar juxta- 
position is carried out. 

A book which seems worth considering is De 
Fontaine’s ‘Condensed Tong-Hand,’ or a system 
of phonetic abbreviation designed for the use of 
the type-writer under dictation. The author an- 
ticipates for it an increase of speed on this instru- 
ment of from fifty to a hundred per cent.—in 
short, that a close approach can be made to the 
stenographic rate. The American News Compa- 
ny are the publishers. 

The eighth issue of ‘ Zell’s Classified United 
States Business Directory,’ for 1886, has reached 
us from the American Reporter Co., 65 Duane 
St. Asitdispenses with any prefatory account 
of annual revision, it appears to trust to its 
established favor with the public. The work is 
primarily classitied by trades, etc., and the sub- 
ordinate arrangement is of course geographical. 


- At the close, some foreign countries are added— 


France, the West Indies, South America, Austra- 
lia, etc.—with the reverse arrangement. 

Booklore for June (D. G. Francis) begins a bib- 
liography of English topographical works with 
those relating to Bedfordshire. The arrangement, 
singularly enough, is by authors and not places. 

There are not a few eminent names among the 
contributors to the first volume of the New 
Princeton Review (A. C. Armstrong & Son), 
and the table of contents shows that current to- 
pics bave been well looked after. Noone but the 
editor could say to what an extent he has had to 
act as a purveyor, and to what extent as a sifter 
of articles spontaneously and unstintedly offered 








to him—in other words, whether the Review sup- 
plies a want, or merely enlarges the opportunities 
of those who make literature a profession. Nor 
is the close of a first volume a proper time to 
raise such a question. 

The Appalachian Mountain Club, Boston, is 
about to issue advance sheets of its forthcoming 
map of the White Mountains, on a scale of 1: 
50,000, by tracing what is now done of it, roughly 
lettering it, and copying by the blue-print pro- 
cess. A northern and a southern sheet will thus 
be supplied (apparently to members only) at about 
seventy-five cents each. 

We have already had occasion to mention an 
illustrated paper on the movement cure in Chi- 
na, by Dr. Macgowan, which origiually appeared 
in the series of Medical Reports issued by the lm- 
perial Maritime Customs at Shanghai. There is 
in these reports much to repay the curious lay 
reader, and now and again one finds papers of 
only indirect or limited medical bearing. Such, 
in the issues (27-29th) before us, are the notes on 
the aborigines of southern Formosa, or those on 
black lime—amorphous graphite, used to mix 
with lime in making a capital mortar, or for dy- 
ing cloths, and also capable of medical applica- 
tion. There are meteorological notes, too, and 
district heaith maps. Though foreign male pby- 
siciens are seldom called in by the Chinese unless 
in extreme cases, their native practice is increas- 
ing, particularly the obstetric branch. But it is 
impossible to obtain bodies for dissection. One 
physician reports that not a few cases of injury 
from falls, as broken bones, burns, and scalds, 
arise from deformed feet; another, that leprosy 
is not contagious, contrary to the view which is 
fashionable on the Sand Lots. 

A new and recast edition of Victor Duruy’s 
‘ Histoire des Grecs,’ with 1,500 illustrations and 
50 maps and plans, is now appearing in parts 
from the press of Hachette. It will make three 
volumes. 

The admirable studies of Russian literature 
which M. Melchior de Vogiié has been contri- 
buting to the Revue des Deux Mondes are about 
to be republished in a single volume, ‘ Le Roman 
Russe’ (Paris: Plon; New York: F. W. Chris- 
tern). The preface on Realism in Literature is 
to be found in the Revue of May 15. It will de- 
light the soul of Mr. Howells. 

A year ago M. Ch. Gueullette made a little 
book out of his criticisms on the various per- 
formances at the ThéAtre-Francais, and it is 
good evidence as to the surpassing merits of that 
play-house that he has now put forth a second 
volume devoted to 1885, and is intending, appa- 
rently, to continue the series annually. His ‘ Ré- 
pertoire de la Comédie-Francaise’ (Paris : Jou- 
aust; New York: F. W. Christern) is rather 
lightly written, but it is introduced by a very 
characteristic preface by M. Théodore de Ban- 
ville, is beautifully printed by MM. Jouaust & 
Sigaux, and is adorned with an etched portrait 
by M. Abot of Mile. Dudlay, the tragic actress 
whose reéngagement by M. Claretie has caused 
the resignation of M. Delaunay and M. Coquelin, 
the two best comedians of the Comédie-Fran- 
caise. 

The British Museum bas very recently acquired 
two manuscripts of considerable interest to stu- 
dents of the history of the American Revolution. 
One is an account of Burgoyne’s campaign, writ- 
ten by a Lieut. Digby of the English Army, 
who describes briefly, in a dry, precise, profes- 
sional tone, the various military movements of 
which he was cognizant. Those operations in 
which Digby was personally employed are nar- 
rated with rather more fulness, but the object of 
the whole is strictly military, and there is little 
reflection of the author’s opinions or feelings. 
The other document, the title of which is at this 
writing the very last entry in the manuscript 
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catalogue of the Museum, is an account of some 
passages in his own life by Alexander Chesney, a 
native of Ireland who settled in the South Caro- 
lina up-country in 1772, and who served on both 
sides during the Revolution, but very reluctantly, 
if we may believe him, on the side of the colo- 
nists. In the later years of the war he was Cap- 
tain of Loyalists, and distinguished himself, ap- 
parently, by his courage and enterprise. His 
story is told with sufficient modesty. He gives 
many interesting particulars of the partisan war- 
fare in Carolina, and relates only too briefly his 
experience at the battle of King’s Mountain, 
where he was wounded. 

The eighth annual session of the American 
Philological Association will be held at Ithaca, 
N. Y., in the pleasant Botanical Lecture-room of 
Sage College, Cornell University, beginning July 
15, at 3 p.m. President Peck’s address will be 
delivered on the evening of that date. Members 
intending to be present are requested to notify 
Prof. W. T. Hewett, the local secretary ; and 
those who will read papers, to send their titles 
to Prof. John H. Wright, at Hanover, N.H. The 
eleventh annual session of the Spelling Reform 
Association will begin at the same place on 
Thursday, July 15. President March’s address 
will review ‘‘ Ten Years of Spelling Reform,” and 
should be interesting. 


—The April number of the English Historical 
Review contains some articles that will command 
general interest. One of these we have already 
mentioned—Mr. Cunningham's paper upon ** The 
Repression of the Woollen Manufacture in Ire- 
land.” The opening article, ‘‘ The Growth of Ple- 
beian Privilege in Kome,” by Mr. Strachan-Da- 
vidson, does not cover the whole ground of the 
growth of plebeian privileges, but is confined to 
a single question—the establishment of the plebei- 
an right of legislation by the Hortensian law, 
and the relation of this law to the Valerio-Hora- 
tian and the Publilian laws, which apparently 
enact the same privilege. The theory here pre- 
sented is marked by the practical and common- 
sense character which we should expect from an 
Englishman. It is that the original power of the 
plebeian assembly, as shown in the Terentilian 
law aad the Icitlian law de Aventino publican- 
do (both of them antecedent to the law of Vale- 
rius and Horatius), was that of petition; the peti- 
tion being considered by the Senate and then 
adopied by the Comitia Centuriata, which was, 
‘‘except for the addition of a handful of patri- 
cians, the same persons who had already voted in 
the assemby of the plebs.” A foot-note points out 
the analogy of this action of the plebs to that of 
the Commons in the English Parliament of the 
fourteenth century. This proposition seems very 
probable, and in it ‘“‘ no power is ascribed to any 
person or body in the state, excepting such as 
from independent sources of information we 
know that they possessed.” It does not seem to 
us, however, to exclude Mommsen’s theory of the 
Valerio-Horatian and Publilian laws, accor¢ing 
to which these laws had reference not to the ple- 
beian assembly, but to the Comitia Tributa pro- 
per; and it seems altogether likely that the ear- 
lier of these laws (of 449) stood in direct relation 
with this assembly, which makes its first appear- 
ance at just about this time. On the whole, we 
prefer this explanation to that of Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson, who would make these laws mark 
steps in the process of converting the right of pe- 
tition into that.of legislation. Another article of 
general interest is by Mr. James Gairdner, upon 
‘“‘The Death of Amy Robsart.” Mr. Gairdner 
exposes Froude’s argument to a searching exami- 
nation, and shows, by full citations from Mr. 
Froude’s documents, that they do not ststain his 
conclusion that she was murdered by Leicester, 
but rather go to prove his innocence in the mat- 


| still strongly appealed to my imagination.” 
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ter. Mr. Simcox’s article on “ Alfred's Year of 
Battles”; Miss Hamulton’s graphic description of 
“Paris under the Last Valois Kings”; and Mr. 
Bent’s account of ‘‘ King Theodore of Corsica” 
also deserve notice. And one of the most im- 
portant papers is to be found in the ‘ Notes and 
Documents "—an examination, by Mr. W. Aldis 
Wright, of the authenticity of the Squire papers, 
a subject extensively discussed last year in the 
Academy. The article occupies thirty-seven 
pages, and comes to a conclusion in favor of their 
genuineness, largely on the ground of the inti 
mate knowledge that Carlyle had with every 
thing relating to Cromwell: ** Was he then com 
pletely deceived by documents which others, cer 
tainly not better qualified to judge, can at once 
contidently pronounce to be forgeries ! 

that I find this very difficult to believe.” 


I confess 


—Of the recent translation of Feuillet’s * La 
Morte,’ by J. Henry Hager, entitled * Aliette’ and 
published by D. Appleton & Co., 1t may be noted 
first, that, after the fashion of the day, it is ex- 
purgated; then, that (in speaking of an écuy?re) 
it renders ‘elle a une main ¢tonnante” by ‘her 
seat is something wonderful,” and renders **C’est 
un grand manoir A toits pointus et surbaiss¢s” 
by “It was an extensive manor-house, surbased 
and with pointed roofs,” not observing that sur 
based applies to the roofs and to the roofs alone 
—and this is only one of countless instances of 
similar carelessness or ignorance. It may also be 
noted that the tone is constantly misrepresented ; 
e. g., ‘Je voudrais que la mémoire [de son pére) 
fat chérie et vénérable & tout le monde comme A 
moi,” becomes ‘* I could wish to have his memory 
as cherished and revered by you as it is by me”: 
this speech being made by a young girl to a 
young man, ‘the first time” that she talked with 
him ‘tas to a friend rather than a passing ac 
quaintance.” Again, in talking of an old house, 
the speaker refers to ‘the aspect of your home, 
the style and quality of the household arrange 
ments (la tenue dela maison),” Thisis translated, 
‘*the style, the tone, and the conduct of the fami- 
lv’! A charming and clever conversation onthe 
mer and women of the society of Louis XIV. is 
metamorphosed into something absurd by such 
touches as this: ‘** All their passions, their weakness- 
es, their errors,” says one of the interlocutors, ex 
isted in conjunction with ‘‘un fond sérieux et 
solide.” ‘‘ Beneath all this there was a substan- 
tial foundation of earnest belief.” says Mr. Hager 
—which is inexpressibly mistaken. Mr. Hager 
should also be informed (and in no spirit of hy- 
percriticism) that a bishop is never addressed as 
**your Highness *; ** Votre Grandeur” is at best 
‘*your Grace,” and may be “your Loniship.” 
Also that the Miss Edgeworth-like ‘my dear” 
from wife to husband does not represent ‘* mon 
ami.” Also, that saroir gré is not ‘to know,” 
but ‘to take it kindly,’ ‘to be grateful’; and that 
un otseau bleu is not ‘a little bluebird.” but ‘a 
creature of the fancy ’-—‘a phantom of delight.’ 
In turning the pages one’s eye is incessantly 
struck by such and other blunders. ‘* Fashiona- 
ble life at Paris is a terrible machinery of wheels 
(engrenage)”; ‘a terrible treadmill” we have in- 
stead, which has no relation to the idea which 
the succeeding sentences fully develop. But per- 
haps the most entirely satisfactory rendering is 
this—** satisfactory ” as making further criticism 
unnecessary: *‘* Ma femme, dont la terrible beau- 
té, malgré ses mélanges—peut-tre, helas! A cause 
de ses mélanges !—n'‘avait pas cessé de parler 
fortement & mon imagination”; ‘‘ whose terrible 
beauty, mn spite of its inconveniences, perhaps, 
alas ! on account of these very inconveniences, 
It 
is only just to say that some passages in the vol- 
ume are fairly well done; but the expurgations 
are unjustifiable, since unavowed, 
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—Karl Wilhelm Nitzsch was a scholar equally 
distinguished in the field of Roman and of German 
history, and one whose influence upon bistorical 
thought in these fields was far out of proportion 
to his fame or the actual amount of his written 
works. He did not write a history either of 
Rome or of Germany; but his writings upon 
both subjects are of so profound importance, and 
his courses of lectures upon beth made so deep an 
impression upon his hearers, that we bave, since 
his death, the publication of connected works upon 
each, prepared by his pupils for his papers and 
the notes of his lectures. The German history is . 
a work of considerable extent, the 
der rémischen Republik,’ edited by Dr. George 
Thouret (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot) is in 
two thin octavo volumes, The central point of 


Geschichte 


Nitzsch’s researches, in relation to both Germans 


and Romans, is the social and economical rela 


tions of the peasantry; and his Roman history 
probably more than any other throws hght upon 
the economical causes of the growth and down 
fall of the Roman Republic. He starts 
fundamental fact, by 


of the rural! plebeians, as a class almost peculiar 


with the 


overlooked manv writers 
to Rome and the controlling fact of 


Republic. 


the Rowan 
The existence of this class, the cham 
pion of, the equality of the orders, and the source 
of the plebeian nobility, is a fact 
mitted, if not generally appreciated at 


value. 


generally ad 
real 


What is peculiar in Nitesch’s theory 


its 
1s 
the view that these rural pleboiaas represented 


the policy of war and conquest opposed to 


the commercial policy of the 


as 
old patricians; the 
Claudii were the leaders of this commercial poli 
cy, while the Horatui and Valerii allied them 
selves with the plebeian leaders. This theory 


es, nevertheless 


is 
not to be accepted hastily, it 
a helpful clue to the mazes of 
tics, and, whether true or not 
and serviceable to stadents of 
Livy 


giv 
early Roman poli 
will be suggestive 


the first dex ade of 


—The name of the Bohemian scholar Vani*ek 
is not an illustrious name. He himself claimed 
no higher position than that of being the 
trar of comparative philology.” and the modest 
pamphlet which one of his friends has recently 
put forth in commemoration of 
no eXtravagant demand for the 
*Etymological Dictionary,” whose 
mar,’ careful indexes to the works of 
Georg Curtius, are well known to all classical 
scholars, and have been found useful enough to 
insure their compiler a modest niche in the co 
lumbarium of philology. 


regis 


him 
man 
Latin Gram 


makes 


whose 


whose 


But bere and there in 
the works of Vanicek there is a half-revelation 
of the frightful disadvantages under which this 
worthy scholar labored, and Dr. Glaser’s pam- 
phlet brings the painful details to the light. It 
is not needful to repeat them here; other and 
greater men have passed through like misery to 
high position. But the lesson of Vanitek’s life 
has especial interest for American scholars, be 
cause, while none of them can possibly know the 
depths of poverty to which he was redu°ed 
many of them know something of scarcity of 
books, many of them know the disadvantages of 
unfavorable surroundings. Here was a man of 
fair but not great gifts, with a mild vein of idea! 
ism to keep his spirit alive, who did good service 
to his department with as slender an equipment 
and as discouraging an environment as any Ame 
rican scholar can complain of. One thing, how 
ever, is worthy of note—that this man was 
brought into intimate relations with a brilliant 
genius, Aug. Schleicher, and into friendiy con 
tact with the luminous intellect, the serene ba- 
lance, and the kind heart of Georg Curtius ; and 
these two men, by their incitement and their en 
couragement, saved him from utter obscurity, 
and introduced him to the line of work by which 
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he is known. To the last-named steady friend be 
owed his appointment, after long years of wait- 
ing in unsatisfactory positions, to. the professor- 
ship of Sanskrit and comparative philology in 
the University of Prague, which he held only a 
few months before he was struck dewn. It is 
this, afterall, that makes the difference between 
so many American and so many European ca- 
reers. It is not simply the lack of suitable en- 
vironment, the lack of means, the lack of will: 
it is the absence of that early potent, personal 
influence, which is hardly possible under the 
formal constraints of the college classroom. For- 
tunately a better day is at hand, and the freedom 
of study in the higher ranges of college life, and 
the specialization of work in our American uni- 
versities, will bring about, is bringing about, a 
closer contact, a warmer sympathy between mas- 
ter and disciple, and a more earnest purpose to 
advance the frontier of knowledge in every di- 
rection, 


SCHOPENHAUER IN ENGLISH. 


The World as Will and Idea. By Arthur Scho- 
penhauer. Translated from the German by R. 
B. Haldane, M.A., and J. Kemp, M.A. Three 

London: Triibner & Co. 1883-1886. 


vols. 


ALTHOUGH the publication of an English trans- 
lation of Schopenhauer’s principal work has not 
been heralded with such a flourish of trumpets as 
attends many an ephemeral book of one-thou- 
sandth part its value, it would nevertheless be 
difficult to name more than two or three works 
of the century that have provided the English 
mind with such a strong ferment as Schopen- 
hauer’s work is valculated to supply. In Germany, 
as is well known, Schopenhauer has practically 
eclipsed all his predecessors, except Kant, in in- 
fluence, although Hegel, Fichte, and Schelling still 
continue to be lectured on by a few octogena- 
rians at the universities. In France, too, as the 
Revue Bleue told us the vther day, Schopenhauer 
is not only being diligently studied at present, 
but there is a current to make him the fashion in 
literary circles, as he is in Germany. For Eng- 
lishmen and Americans something has been done 
in the way of magazine articles, and by Mr. Sully’s 
book on ‘ Pessimism,’ to familiaiize the public 
with his thoughts; yet the best abstract of his 
works must always be to the original as 
chemical is to natural wine; and for this reason 
the present translation cannot be too warmly 
welcomed. Orthodoxy in philosophy and reli- 
gion will, of course, be shocked by these volumes; 
but no one will be able tou withhold his tribute of 
admiration from the most poetic and fascinating 
philosophic writer since Plato. To givea strik- 
ing instance: Prof. Bowen of Harvard, though 
he ‘‘detests” Schopenhauer’s system, admires 
him so immensely as a lucid writer and thinker 
that he not only forgives him his sins, but ap- 
parently teaches no other philosophic treatise so 
much con amore as Schopenhauer’s. 

It is well known that, notwithstanding these 
merits, Schopenhauer had to wait many long years 
for recognition. ‘‘ Although I was only thirty 
years old when the first edition of this work ap- 
peared,” he tells us, ‘“*I live to see this third edi- 
tion not earlier than my seventy-second yéar.” 
This was written in 1859; and again a quarter of 
a century had to elapse before the appearance of 
the first English edition. That the first volume, 
which was issued three years ago, did not excite 
much attention, is principally Schopenhauer’s 
own fault. Not only is its style less crystalline 
and simple than in the later volumes, but it is 
much less attractive because it embodies the 
skeleton of his metaphysical system, while the 
second and third volumes represent the more in- 
viting outside—the flesh, complexion and brilliant 
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literary dress. The author prided himself chic fly 
on the skeleton—the alleged discovery that the 
‘* Will” is the ‘‘ Ding an sich,” the essence under- 
lying all phenomena, and heretofore considered 
absolutely unknowable, The effort to prove his 
unprovable and self-contradictory theory involves 
him in numerous super-subtleties and obscurities 
foreign to his usual manner. But in the suc- 
ceeding volumes his metaphysical hobby becomes 
less and less obtrusive, until it finally assumes the 
form of an inconspicuous thread on which be 
strings his pearls—very much as in the ‘ Parerga 
und Paralipomena,’ which forms the continuation 
of his main work, and which it is to be hoped the 
present translators will now immediately take 
into hand. 

Those who do not wish to make a systematic 
study of Schopenhauer, but would yet lke to 
come under his magic influence, will do well 
therefore to merely glance over the first volume, 
picking up the general drift of his system, and 
then pass on to the second, in which, if so dis- 
posed, they may gather the maiu points of Kant’s 
philosophy in a “criticism” of 157 pages, very 
much more lucid than in Kant’s original. Then 
there are chapters on concrete and abstract 
knowledge, on rhetoric, the ludicrous, on mathe- 
matics; an ingenious argument to prove ‘‘ man’s 
need of metaphysics”; a chapter on the will in 
self-consciousness, etc. But it is in the third 
English volume that the reader will find the most 
inviting themes and the most brilliant treat- 
ment. The chapter on ‘‘ Death” is an eloquent 
and poetic argument for impersonal immortality ; 
“The Vanity and Suffering of Life” and ‘ De- 
nial of the Will to Live” are spicy essays on pes- 
simism, lurid as Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno”; the chapter 
on “ Imperfections of the Intellect” is full of the 
most subtle and lucid psychologic analysis; ge- 
nius has never been so truthfully depicted as in 
chap. xxxi.: and in the ‘‘ Metaphysics of the 
Love of the Sexes,” the theory of complement- 
ary qualities is discussed in a manner to interest 
all but lovers, who, as Schopenhauer adinits, will 
be highly displeased with it. In this chapter, by 
the way, Schopenhauer formulates for the first 
time the modern theory of instinct, for which he 
has never received due credit. Other modern 
thoughts are anticipated in his chapters on tele- 
ology, heredity, etc. Of exceeding interest are 
his chapters on the esthetics of natural beauty, 
architecture, painting, poetry, and even music, 
though this last chapter is a medley of blunders. 
Students of Lessing will find a novel and plausi- 
ble solution of the famous question why Laocoon 
is not represented in the statue as crying out. 

But it would be absurd to attempt even a par- 
tial enumeration of the interesting topics touched 
on by the great pessimist. That there was hardly 
one on which he did not touch is shown by 
Frauenstiidt’s ‘Schopenhauer Lexicon,” in two 
volumes, which constitutes an almost complete 
cyclopeedia, invested, however, with a charm of 
‘* genial” individuality that no work of reference 
can give. And again we must revert to the style, 
which, when the author is not encumbered with 


. metaphysical lumber, assumes a picturesqueness 


and lucidity which, as in the water of some of 
our Western lakes, seem all the greater on ac- 
count of the depth of thought. Sometimes the 
profusion and poetic beauty of the illustrations 
are so great that the reader is apt to lose the 
drift of the argument, and to plunge into a reve- 
rie over one of the illustrations—for no philoso- 
phic writer 1s so suggestive as Schopenhauer; and 
for young writers who have difficulty in collect- 
ing their thoughts, nothing is so tonic in its ef- 
fects and so apt to set the wheels of thought in 
motion as the perusal of a few pages of Schopen- 
hauer. 

The backwardness of the literary art in Ger- 
many is emphasized and illustrated by the fact 
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that it took his countrymen so long to recognize 
his merits. He attributed the slow growth of his 
fame to the systematic ignoring and suppression 
of bis name by envious professors of philosophy 
In this there may have been some truth; but the 
chief trouble lay in the fact that Schopenhauer re- 
fused to write in the philosophical jargon of the 
day. German philosophers of his epoch scorned 
to use words that were not of the doubly-distilled 
essence of vague abstraction. To descend to de- 
tails, to vulgar, concrete, tangible cases, was 
considered a grave breach of philosophical eti- 
quette. In a word, concrete writing was ta- 
booed, and bad writing became fashionable and 
obligatory. By this fashion the metaphysicians 
did a great deal to demoralize the general litera- 
ture of Germany, and one of the chief merits 
of Schopenhauer lies in this, that he turned the 
tide, and taught the Germans that philosophy 
and obscurity are not synonymous terms. 

The translators’ work has been admirably 
doae. If any one compared all the 1,537 pages 
of the three English with the 1,376 pages of the 
two German volumes, he might discover errors. 
We have not found any in the pages we have ex- 
amined, and everywhere the translators seem to 
have been successful, not only in giving Schopen- 
hauer’s meaning, but in preserving some of his 
individuality. Sometimes there is a little less 
compactness, and a little less attention to prose 
rhythm and the rule (which Schopenhauer strictly 
observed) of placing an emphatic word in an em- 
phatie or accented place. The difficulties often 
presented by the choice of a word for a philo- 
sophical term which has no exact equivalent in 
English, have also been successfully met. The 
choice of the word *‘ Idea” for the title, instead 
of the clumsy ‘‘ Representation,” must meet with 
every one’s approval. One of the most difficult 
words is Anschauung. Our etymological equiva- 
lent, ‘‘intuition,” has a subjective significance 
which makes it unavailable in translating Scho- 
penhauer, who uses it with an objective, or, 
rather, sensuous meaning, roughly indicated by 
the original significance—‘‘looking at.” The 
word “perception,” too, which is used by the 
translators, jars on the ears of those who know 
their Schopenhauer in the original; for it also 
seems to emphasize slightly the intellectual side 
of the process. In the chapter on ‘‘ Genius,” the 
word perception seems especially inadequate; yet 
it would be difficult to suggest anything better. 

One advantage which the English has over the 
German edition is an index of nineteen pages. 
The translators might have made another im- 
provement by translating Schopenhauer’s nume- 
rous Greek quotations into English. Schopen- 
hauer thought it sufficient to translate these into 
Latin, and the way he did this shows his tho- 
rough knowledge of these languages, which, he 
emphatically declared, every educated person 
ought to possess. But there are many things of 
interest in Schopenhauer to those who have never 
learned or forgotten their Latin ; and to these 
the frequent Greek and Latin quotations will be 
inipediments. 

It remains to mention the synopsis of Schopen- 
hauer’s essay on ‘* The Fourfold Root of the Prin- 
ciple of Sufficient Reason,” which the translators 
have appended to the third volume. Schopen- 
hauer claimed that the perusal of that was neces- 
sary toa full understanding of his work, as was 
also some previous knowledge of Plato and Kant. 
Indeed, he went so far asto assert that no one 
could fully appreciate him before he had read 
the whole work over twice, inasmuch as all the 
parts were so interlaced that the last chapters 
threw as much vecessary light on tbe first as the 
first on the last. This, and much more, might 
be true, to convince any one of his metaphysical 
vagaries ; but a much less arduous regimen is re- 
quired of those who merely wish to enjoy the in- 
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exhaustible supplies of wit and wisdom stored up 
in these volumes. 


RECENT LAW BOOKS. 

Mr. CLEMENT Bates’s ‘Law of Limited Part- 
nership’ (Little, Brown & Co.) is a valuable lit- 
tle treatise upon a highly interesting branch of 
American statutory law—one which has close re- 
lations to other parts of the law—to the law of 
trusts, of corporations, and, of course, to the law 
of general partnership. The author speaks of 
the notion of a limited partnership as originating 
in Italy, as developing extensively in France, and 
as being introduced into our system something 
over sixty years ago ; ‘‘ but the process of inte- 
grating it with the common law choked the ex- 
otic outgrowth in the germ, and produced a na- 
tive system bearing no resemblance to the pa- 
rent.” ‘*‘The American system, . . adopted 
in all the organized subdivisions of the United 
States except . . Arizona, Idaho, and New 
Mexico, is unknown to the rest of the world.” 
The author has found, as regards this subject, 
what Mr. Stimson mentions in his work on ‘Ame- 
rican Statutory Law’ as a general fact, that the 
legislation of our States falls mainly into groups; 
and it is possible, therefore, to present a fairly 
compact and generalized statement of the law of 
limited partnership as existing in all our States. 
It appears to be very well and carefully put to- 
gether. Mr. Bates acknowledges the value of 
the large work of Troubat published a generation 
ago. 

From the preface we learn that the writer has 
in hand a larger treatise on general partnership, 
and that the present work has grown incidentally 
out of that. His method seems to be one of great 
thoroughness, and justifies excellent hopes ; but 
we trust that he will think many times before he 
adopts the form of book to which be alludes in 
speaking of ‘‘an ideal treatise, constructed, by 
the use of different sizes of type, so as to com- 
bine at once asmall and general work of ulti- 
mate and fundamental principles in large type ; 
a medium-sized work, by placing in smaller type 
under the general principles their corollaries, de- 
ductions, qualifications, and exceptions; and, last- 
ly, an exhaustive statement of all decisions, with 
the minutest possible analysis.” Mr. Bates is a 
law writer of too much promise to be allowed to 
commit himself to such a project as this, without 
a remonstrance. Let us beseech him to avoid 
it, as a delusion and a snare. 

Mr. Edward P. Usher’s ‘ Law Pertaining to the 
Sale of Personal Property, as Contained in the 
Statutes of Massachusetts, the Decisions of its 
Supreme Judicial Court, and the Statutes of the 
United States’ (Little, Brown & Co.) isa very 
good book indeed, although not a little in- 
debted to Benjamin's large treatise. It is a 
small octavo of near 400 pages, stating with 
great conciseness and yet great fulness of re- 
ference to the Massachusetts cases, the law 
of that State on the subject named in its 
title. There is at the end a full and very 
valuable ‘* Bibliographic Note,” which must have 
been prepared with much pains, giving refer- 
ences to American and foreign text-books and to 
monographs and magazine articles upon the sub- 
jects covered by this book. The fourth edition 
of Benjamin is not included in the list. The 
author wastes no words. There is a direct, 
brief, business-like method of stating his points, 
as of one who does not wish to waste anybody's 
time. It is perhaps in pursuance of a_ pur- 
pose simply to give to his readers what he finds 
in his books, that Mr. Usher abstains from any 
discussion of his authorities. This is to be re- 
gretted. So accurate and intelligent a writer 
might have helped matters a little now and then 
by doing something more than give us the not 
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always well-considered expressions of judges, as 
e. g., at ss. 118 and 117. Ats. 128 it would have 
been well to cite the important but neglected pro- 
vision of the Public Statutes, ¢. 3, s. 3, cl. 2, 
which runs back to the revision of 18356. 8, 216 
is not accurately stated. 

The subject of copyright is dealt with in a man 
ner careful, thorough, and interesting in Mr. R 
R. Bowker’s ‘Copynght, its Law and its Litera 
ture’ (New York: Office of the Publishers’ Week- 
ly). The quarto form of the book is perhaps to 
be regretted, and so 1s the insertion of several 
pages of the facsimile autographs of authors ap- 
pended to a petition on the subject of internation 
al copyright. This last gives a cheap, catch-pen 
ny air toa book of solid merit. The nature and 
history of copyright, the common law and the 
statutory doctrines on the subject, both in Eng- 
land and here, the European local and interna- 
tional doctyine, and the isolated and regrettable 
case of the United States on the subject of inter 
national copyright, are all set forth in clear and 
brief chapters; and the existing statutes in this 
country and England are then given. An admi 
rably full and careful bibliography of the subject 
is added, covering about sixty pages, nearly half 
the book. Thisis the work of Mr. Thorvald Sol 
berg, Assistant in the Library of Congress. Lt 
contains not merely the books in all languages, 
but the articles in magazines and periodicals. 
There is, e. y., afull index tothe Nation upon the 
subject of copyright. The word * 
is from the Latin copia. The judicial replies 
given on pp. 6 and 7 should not be styled ** deci 
sions”; they are merely advisory opinions. 

‘The Law of Field Sports’ (O. Judd Co ), by 
George Putnam Smith of the New York Bar, is 
an excellent little manual which should not have 
been left without an index. The object of it is 
described as that of providing ** the American 
sportsman with a succinct statement of the rules 
of law affecting him in the acquisition of his out 
fit and in the pursuit of game.” After warning 
the sportsman in the first chapte. how to steer 
his way amid the perils that beset bim in acquir- 
ing his equipment, e. g., in buying a dog that 
may have been stolen, five other chapters follow 
on *‘ Dogs,” ‘* Trespass,” ‘* Property in Game,” 
‘Game Laws,” and * Fish and Game Clubs.” 
The last half of the book, some sixty pages, is de- 
voted to a valuable appendix containing in a brief 
and clear form a summary of the game laws of 
forty-five States and Territories, and of the Dis 
trict of Columbia. The volume will prove inte- 
resting even to the unprofessional reader. The 
writer would perhaps have dove well to empha- 
size a little more than he has sometimes done, the 
need of examining the local statutes, e. g 
chapter on dogs. 

Mr. Martin Lehmayer, of the Baltimore bar, 
publishes a brochure (Baltimore: Cushings & 
Bailey) entitled ‘Should Juries in Criminal Cases 
be Judges of the Law and Fact ? He is concern 
ed mainly with the law in Maryland, where, 
since 1851, the Constitution has said: *‘In the 
trial of all criminal cases the jury shall be the 


copy , it seems, 


. in the 


judges of law as well as fact.” In and 
again lately, the Court of Appeals held that this 
was merely declaratory of the preéxisting law. 
But Mr. Lebmayer seeks to show that this pro- 
vision ‘‘is not declaratory of the common law, 


ISS, 


but is on the contrary directly derogatory to it, 
{ste] as juries in England never were the ‘ judges 
of the law in criminal cases,’ and that it is furiber- 
more unequivocally in conflict with the great 
weight and preponderance of authority in the 
United States.” After examining and quoting 
through some eighty octavo pages the *‘ common- 
law authorities,” the *‘ American authorities,” 
including text-books, and the ** Marvland deci- 
sions,” the writer ends his labors by submitting 
that ‘the clause of the Maryland Constitution 





it 


above considered is a standing reflection upon 
the judiciary of the State. 
ence that our « 


It conveys the infer 
‘ourts cannot be trusted; it ms con; 
trary to reason, opposed to authority, and should 
be expunged from the k.w of the land.” 

This little book 1s useful as having a consider 
amd we are 
But it 
an adequate discussion of the well-worn 


Which it 


able collection of cases disposed to 


agree with its main opinion is far from 


being 


theme treats. The dispute upon this 


nsiderable degree a matter of 


jury had at com 


question is in ac 
terms. Notx 
mon 


xly disputes that a 
law, and still 


cases, by giving 


criminal 
not 
beyond any « 


has, generally, in 


a general verdict of guilty, 


a power to close the case ntrol 


This 


a lewal right 


the Government cannot 


bave # 





new trial 
power, and so by som 


Oth 


is called a 
to decide law as well as fact. 
diferent name lf Mr. Lebmayer is not ac 
that hx 
extremely learned considerati 
subject by Mr. Horace 


rscallit bv a 
quainted (and we judge is not) wit 
n of this general 


Gray, jr. (now Mr. Jus 


tice Gray of the Supre Court of the United 
States), iu a note to the case of Erving ec Cra 
dock in Quiney’s Reports, 555, he will be glad to 
be referred to it. Mr. Gray, who doclares for th 


common-law right of the jury to pass upon th 


law, appears to have ranged ov All the cases, 
and after a profusion of citations, he end 1 
and very valuable statement with these strikir 
words: 

“Itis worthy of notice how the history of this 
question after the English Revolution of LOSS ; 
ts <t itself in Amerca nearly a Murry later 
‘he great nstifutional lawyers and judges of 
eitier 





Revolutionary pertod— Somers and Holt; 
Adams, Jay, Wilson, Iredeil, Chase, Marshall 
Hamilton, Parsons, and Kent—with one voice 


maintained the right of the 
ral issue to judge of the law 
But they had handily passed 


jury upon the pone 
as Well as the fact 
fifty 


AWAY, or years 


elapsed since either Revolution, when the courts 
of the new Government begun to assert as much 
control over the consciences of the jury as had 
been claimed by the most arbitrary Judges of the 


monarch whom that revolution had overthrown 
The analogy recalls the motto from Crotius, 
placed by Mr. Dallas upon the title-page of bis 
reports: Atque eo magis necessaria est ha» 
opera, quod et nastro xeculo pen desunt, et olim 
non desuerunt, qu? han partem ita con 
temmnerent, quasi nihil ejus preter inane nomen 
existeret.” 


juris 


Perhaps no entirely satisfactory statement 


upon this subject can be made until the full his 
tory of the Enghsh jury is wiritten—a work de- 


manding far more learning than has ever yet 






been applied to it. 

‘The Student's Kent: An Abridgment of Kent's 
Commentaries on American Law’ (Houghton, Mif 
fln & Co.), is prepared by Mr, E. F. Thompson, 
and bas a brief introduction by Mr. Justice Nel 
son of the U.S, District Court for Massachusetts. 
We do not fully share the favorable opinion of 
the work which is given in this introduction. It 
undertakes to present the meat of 2,255 pages in 
the 
This, of course, is a formidable 


which are considerably smaltler tban 
original ones, 


task. 
ment of the subject of Sale, in compassing the last 


A careful comparison of the editor's treat 


eighty-nine pages of Kent's chapter xxxix with- 
in eight pages of this work, shows that the task 
has been done with skill ; but it reveals also the 
fact that the *‘student” gains literally nothing 
of all that the last half-century bas contributed 
to this important branch of law. What that 
means will be understood by any lawyer who re 
fiects that Blackburn on Sale was printed in 
1845. All the old ambiguities, and the antiquated 
interpretations of some points in the Statute of 
Frauds, are here repeated, and an intolerable air 
of quaintness is imparted to the pages by the 
citations (taken from Kent), of which not‘one is 
less than about fifty years old. If this work was 
worth doing at all, it should have been done bet- 
ter. No doubt there is advantage in having a 
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readable summary of the law, good for the earli- 
est use of a student and for the general reading 
of laymen. What Chancellor Kent would fur- 
nish to-day for such a purpose would be indeed 
most valuable ; but a condensation of what-he 
said half a century ago and more, with little or 
no adaptaticn to the modern law, is an ill- judged 
enterprise. 

A second edition of the ‘ Treatise on the Trial 
of Title to Land,’ published in 1882 by Artbur 
G. Sedgwick and Frederick S. Watt, has now ap- 
peared (Baker, Voorhis & Co.). This fact (and 
the work, we are told, has been out of print for a 
year) indicates that it has met a want of the le- 
gal profession. Although it is cast in a form 
that relates to procedure, it really incorporates a 
great mass of substantive law. The treatise is 
intended as a handbook for practice, and it is a 
very good one. While some parts of the exten- 
sive subject are dealt with in a manner which, 
from the point of view of a specialist, leaves 
much to be desired, it is also true that, as a whole, 
the work is prepared with an unusually skilful 
combination of learning with sound judgment 
as regards the needs of a practitioner. The first 
two chapters furnish an instructive history of 
the action of ejectment and real actions in the 
United States. ‘‘The system of real actions,” 
say the authors, ‘is practically extinct in Ame- 
rica, excepting in parts of New England. It 
may be stated generally that our modern reme- 
dies constitute a single general system of proce- 
dure, disguised under a variety of names.” This 
circumstance has enabled the authors, while 
making wide citations, to give to the book a uni- 
ty of character which is often denied to general 
treatises in this country. It is really a treatise 
on the American law of the subjects dealt with. 
The present edition has been enlarged by adding 
four new chapters and twenty-six hundred cases. 

A third edition of Angell’s well-known treatise 
on ‘ Highways’ (Little, Brown & Co ) is published. 
It is edited, as the second edition was in 1868, by 
George F. Choate, one of the probate judges of 
Massachusetts. The larger part of this work was 
written, not by Angell, but by Tnomas Durfee, 
now Chief Justice of Rhode Island, who took up 
the unfinished plans of his deceased friend, and 
completed them by the addition of many more 
pages than Angell left behind him. All this, in- 
deed, appeared in the preface to the first edition, 
in 1857, but 1t seems a pity that some hint of 
Chief-Justice Durfee’s highly important labors 
should not have been preserved in the accepted 
title of the book. There is no need to discuss, at 
this time of day, the characteristics of a treatise 
so well known as this. It is useful and trust- 
worthy. In looking through the chapter on the 
‘* Laying Out of Highways by Legislative Au- 
thority,” one finds himself doubting whether 
something be not lacking in the way of acknow- 
ledgment to others who had previously pub- 
lished careful work upon that subject. 

A new edition of Stephen’s ‘ Digest of the Law 
of Evidence’ is published by Little, Brown & Co. 
from the fourth English edition, which was out 


five years ago. This edition, besides being thus 


slow in coming, is prepared in a manner quite 
unworthy of the house that publishes it. The 
new editorial work is too scant and too poor. 
The fairly good notes of the former editor are 
preserved. A far better edition, indeed a very 
good edition, of this work was published last 
year by Prof. Chase of the Columbia Law School. 
Both books have unfortunately omitted Stephen’s 
important and very characteristic preface to his 
third edition. He himself omitted it in the fourth, 
It is too important to be left behind; it helps a 
careful reader to estimate justly this useful but 
dangerous and over-praised guide to the law of 
evidence. 

In Dr, Erwin Grueber’s ‘Roman Law of Da- 
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mage to Property’ (Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
New York: Macmillan) the learned author, who 
is Reader in Roman Law at Oxford, has pre- 
sented ‘‘a commentary on the titles of the Digest 
Ad Legem Aquiliam (ix, 2), with an introduc- 
tion to the study of the Corpus Juris Civilis.” It 
is a pity that the author has neglected to give an 
index. The body of the work consists of two parts, 
(1) a “commentary ” on the text of the Lex Aqui- 
lia, which gives, by sections, the Latin, a careful 
translation, and then a short explanatory and il- 
lustrative passage by the author. This fillsa hun- 
dred and eighty pages, and must be highly useful 
to students of the Roman law. The last hundred 
pages of the book are taken up with the second 
part, ‘‘a systematic exposition of the Roman law 
of damage to property ” and a convenient summa- 
ry of the same. The author handles his topic 
with minute care. The student of English law 
will tind this volume instructive. It will intro- 
duce him to the methods of treatment and illus- 
tration used in the Roman law, and thus not 
merely will satisfy his curiosity, but will broaden 
his conceptions. 





English Merchants: Memoirs in illustration of 
the Progress of British Commerce, by H. R. 
Fox Bourne, author of ‘The Life of John 
Locke,’ ‘The Romance of Trade,’ ete. London. 


Tus book is an excursion into one of those by- 
ways of history which, as a rule, are attended 
with results far more profitable and interesting 
than are to be found along the broad and beaten 
highway. When we speak of ‘ byways of his- 
tory” we speak after the manner of historians, 
for, assuredly, in the history of Great Britain 
there are few factors of greater interest and im- 
portance than tho “growth of British com- 
merce.” It can be spoken of as a “ byway ” only 
because historians have chosen to give an arbi- 
trary prominence to wars, dynastic revolutions, 
and parliamentary conflicts, Mr, Fox Bourne's 
narrative bears in every page the indications of 
long and laborious research, and the only com- 
plaint that we have to make against him is, that 
he has endeavored to compress the results of his 
wide and varied studies within too narrow a 
compass. Itis at times difficult to see the wood 
from the closeness with which the trees are plant- 
ed together. The best portions of his book are 
the general surveys of British commerce which 
he takes from time to time, and we incline to 
think that he has cut down these with an unspar- 
ing hand in order to obtain the more space for 
his biographical details, Especially interesting 
is his account of the growth and development of 
Liverpool, and we could wish that he had enter- 
ed as fully into the growth of London, Bristol, 
Hull, and other of the great commercial centres 
of past times. 

Curious is it to note how, at almost every stage 
of their history, Englishmen have striven despe- 
rately to obstruct and impede the growth of their 
commercial greatness by rules and prohibitions 
inspired by the most ingenious perversity. For 
example, this: 

‘In a regulation of the City of London, made 
some time before 1237, it was laid down that all 
foreign merchants, and especially merchants 
coming from Normandy and Picardy, if once 
they entered the Thames, ‘might not and should 
not, according to the ancient customs and fran- 
chises of the city and the realm, come to, or an- 
chor at, any other place than London only.’ They 
were forbidden to have any dealings with for- 
eigners or residents of other — towns, ‘ see- 
ing that all theirbuying and ing out do take 
place within the city, and that only with the men 
of the city.’ They were not, however, to stay in 
London more than forty days, and at the end of 
that time they were to go back to their own 
place, or, at any rate, to retire to some part as 
distant, and they were to see that within the 
forty days all their wares were sold or exchanged 
in open market—‘ as, when the term had expired 
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and it was his duty to depart, the merchant 
might not hand over any portion of his stock to 
his host or to any other person.’ Nor might he 
carry aught away with him. Whatever was 
found in his possession after the time appointed 
for its disposal was forfeited for ever.” 

Frem another passage we learn that the “‘ Fair- 
Trade ” craze was as rabid in England in the days 
of Charles II. as in those of Queen Victoria. 

“The immense importaiion,” writes a Fair 
Trader of that olden time, ‘‘into England of 
Freuch wares of various kinds gave just um- 
brage to all wise people, as occasioning a vast 
annual loss in point of the general dalance of 
England’s trade ; some say to at least one mil- 
lion sterling, others to considerably more, because 
while we were ‘wantonly and without measure 
ager and using the produce and manufac- 
tures of France, the wiser French Ministry were 
from time to time laying heavier duties upon the 
English manufactures and produce. Hereby, the 
English foreign trade in general languished, rents 
fell, and all ranks began sensibly to feel its bad 
effects.” 

Under this impression, Mr. Bourne tells us, an 
act was passed in 1678 declaring the importation 
and sale of French goods in England to be ‘“‘a 
common nuisance to this kingdom in general, 
and to all his Majesty’s subjects thereof,” and 
ordering that for the future French goods should 
not be admitted into any British port or depen- 
dency. 

There are, in all, three chapters in this volume 
devoted to the subject of British commerce gene- 
rally. The remainder, as the title indicates, con- 
sists of biographical notices of the most illustri- 
ous among the great merchant princes of Great 
Britain from the days of the Plantagenets until 
our own time. The series begins with the De La 
Poles of Hull—the leaders of British commerce 
in the days of King Edward III.—and closes 
with an account of the Gurneys of London. It 
is a various and remarkable company to which 
the reader is introduced, but he will not fail to 
be impressed by the sterling honesty, the zealous 
patriotism, and active spirit of benevolence which 
inspired by far the greater portion of these men. 
But for the self-sacrificing codperation of the De 
La Poles of Hull, it would have been impossible 
for Edward to carry on his French wars, which, 
barbarous, bloody, and futile as they seem to us, 
were in his day accounted achievements of the 
highest utility and honor. After these we are 
introduced to the famous Richard Whittington 
of London, and then through a series of Can- 
nynges, Thornes, and Greshams, until we arrive 
at those bold mariners of the Elizabethan age 
who combined the business of merchant with 
those of discoverer, pirate, and sea-captain in 
the service of the Virgin Queen. Their method 
of forcing a trade, when one could not be had 
spontaneously, was peculiar. Of Sir John Haw- 
kins we are told how he “‘ proposed to exchange 
his negroes for the hides and sugars of Rio de la 
Hacha”: 

‘‘But seeing that they would, contrary to all 
reason, go about to withstand his traffic, he 
would not it should be said of bim that, having 
the force he had, he was driven from his traffic 
perforce, but would rather put it in adventure, 
whether be or they should have the better, and 
therefore he called upon them to determine either 
to give him license to trade or else stand to their 
own defence.” 

The townsmen, after deliberation, answered 
that they would buy his negroes for half the sum 
he asked— 

‘“Whereupon the captain, weighing their un- 
conscionable requests, wrote to them a letter,say- 
ing that they deaJt too rigorously with him to go 
about to cut his throat in the price of his com- 
modities, which were so reasonably rated as they 
could not by a great deal have the like at any 
other people’s hands; but seeing that they had 
sent him this to his supper he would in the morn- 
ing bring them as g a breakfast.” 


This breakfast, Mr. Bourne adds, had the desired 
effect upon the Spaniards, and ‘‘ they made their 
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traffic quietly.” It is not the least of Mr. 
Bourne’s merits asan historian of past times that 


he has a keen relish for the incomparable force | 


and quaintness of the English written by our an- 
cestors, and allows them to speak freely in their 
own language. 

As we draw to later times, the composite cha- 
racter of commerce gradually ceases. The Bri- 
tish merchant divests himself of his buccaneering 
attributes, and becomes a citizen with no great- 
er flavor of war about him than comes from being 
sworn in, once in a way, as a special constable 
in some momentary emergency. The fortunes 
amassed by several of Mr. Bourne’s heroes would 
be accounted large even at the present day, but 
their benefactions, it must be acknowledged, were 
in not a few instances upon a scale in proportion 
to their wealth. Few rich men have lived whose 
wealth was devoted to such noble uses as that of 
Edward Colston, of Bristol. Mr. Bourne men- 
tions the following as among his “‘ casual chari- 
ties”: 

“On one occasion he gave £1,000 towards the 
relief of the poor in Whitechapel; and in 1701 
he sent another £1,000 to be spent in maintaining 
the poor children of the same parish, then as now 
one of the wretchedest parts of London. Twice 
every week, we are told, he had large quantities 
of meat and broth prepared for distribution 
among the paupers in his neiguborhood. Every 
year he went through Whitechapel Prison and 
the Marshalsea, to empty his purse in liberating 
the most deserving debtors for small amounts; 
and at one time he spent a lump sum of £3,000 to 
relieve and liberate the poor debtors in Ludgate 
Prison. In 1709, again, a year of famine, be sent 
a noble preseni of £20,000 to be applied by the 
London Committee in helping the starving poor 
of the city.” 

Worthy to be ranked, in respect of public mu- 
nificence, with Edward Colston, is William Brown 
of Liverpool, a merchant of our own century. 
After a life spent in good works, his last act was 
to present the people of Liverpool with a free 
library, built and furnished at a cost to himself 
of £40,000, The political services rendered to the 
country by others in Mr. Bourne’s roll of great 
merchants were hardly less conspicuous than the 
charities of the more wealthy among them. In- 
deed, the general impression left by the book is 
that the influence of commerce and commercial 
men upon the political destinies of Great Britain 
has been greatly underrated or altogether un- 
known to historians hitherto. Mr. Bourne lets 
in considerable light upon this neglected subject 
in the volume before us ; but the reader teels, all 
through, that want of space has obliged him to 
withhold much—perhaps more than he has im- 
parted, His chapters, none the less, abound with 
curious and instructive information respecting 
Old World times, and we commend it to the at- 
tention of all students of history. 





Massacres of the Mountains: a History of the 
Indian Wars of the Far West. By J. P. Dunn, 
Jr., M.S8., LLB. Illustrated. Harper & Bros. 
Pp. 734. 

TuIs is hardly a systematic history, and at first 

glance would seem to have too many of the ele- 

ments of sensational writing for popular use. A 

more critical examination of the book, however, 

shows that a good deal of conscientious labor has 
been bestowed upon it, and that it may fairly 
claim to be the ‘‘ History of the Indian Wars of 
the Far West” which, as a secondary title, is 
affixed to it. The period covered is that which 
begins with the Mexican war and the acquisitions 
of territory which followed it. The chapters are 
not strictly chronological, but take up the more 
striking incidents connected with the conflicts 
with various tribes, making the division of the 
subject topical from the standpoint of the Indian 
organizations and the locality of the disturbances. 

The writer concludes, as many have done be- 
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fore him, that nothing more inconsistent, more | cal economy has become of late years so consid 


vacillating, or more dishonest can be found in 
human history than the record of our Govern- 
mental dealing with the aborigines of the great 
West. He finds the Indian Bureau genera'ly in 
the wrong—doing the things it ought not to do, 
and leaving undone the things it ought to do. 
Yet he does not wholly approve the military 
policy which has been pursued by the War De 
partment, though he would probably have favor 
ed the plan of making the army the general ad 
ministrator of Indian affairs as well as the power 
to suppress outbreaks by force. 

We take it, however, that the book was not 
written with much expectation of offering a ** so 
lution” of the problem. Its less ambitious pur 
pose seems to be to give such graphic descrip- 
tions of the Indian wars of the West as will en- 
able the reader to comprehend, and in some de 
gree to realize, what were the horrors.of those 
frontier struggles which have accempanied the 
gradual subjugation of the red men of the plains 
and mountains. The problem has solved itself, 
after a fashion. The buffalo are gone, the smaller 
game is fast going. The Indians themselves are 
surrounded by overwhelming numbers of white 
settlers ; they are mainly supported by ‘*‘ Govern- 
ment rations,” and the remaining question is 
whether they shall dwindle away as perennial 
beggars and vagabonds, or take on some part of 
civilization and its thrift as a condition of sur 
vival in their present environment. 

The retrospect is not flattering to our wisdom 
or our humanity; but the history is one which 
cannot be greatly varied in any case of conflict 
between civilized and uncivilized man, Neither 
can understand the other. Neither can honestly 
judge the other. There is no common tribunal. 
Desperadoes of either race have always the op- 
portunity to stir up war, and each will almost 
necessarily charge the responsibility upon the 
other. A popular government cannot resist the 
general current of popular feeling ; and whether 
it be a Chief Joseph unwillingly dragged into a 
war which he foresees will be the destruction of 
his tribe, or a President seeing with shame a 
horde of miners and adventurers breaking in 
upon Indian reservations, we see in either case 
phases of the same struggle for existence in which 
the alien contestants cannot be just to each other, 
and in which the worst elements and worst pas- 
sions give character to the contlict. 

Mr. Dunn’s book has the great merit of sincere 
effort to bring the actual situation and the preju- 
dices and habitsof both sides into view, so that 
even in the most bloody wars we may see some- 
thing of human nature in both parties to the con- 
test. Wecould wish that he had spared us some 
of the revolting particulars of barbarous prac- 
tices by both red and white savages; for there 
are limits of decency which no writer ought to 
pass, and where the common law of literature in 
all ages has tolerated at most a suggestion of 
things which must not be too plainly spoken. The 
fearful facts are part of the history of the subju- 
gation of a continent by invaders of a more pro- 
gressive race than the aboriginal stock, but, in 
spite of the fascination of the tale of mingled he- 
roism and suffering, the intelligent reader must 
close the book with a sense of shame that a great 
nation could find no other way to solve sucha 
problem. 

Among the numerous woodcuts in the book, 
the portraits of both Indians and American offi- 
cers are authentic drawings from photographs, 
and many of the landscape views are spirited and 
accurate. 





Economics for the People. 
Harper & Bros. 1586. 


By R. R. Bowker. 


THE number of elementary treatises upon politi- 
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able that we should have supposed that the sup 
ply must be fully equal to the demand. The 
author of this little book, however, says that it 
was written because there seemed to be a need 
for it, and, after a careful examination, we 
inclined to commend his Judgment. Of 
there is no room in such a book for original re 
search or development of doctrine, but the styl 
is throughout so lucid, the illustrations so abun 
dant, and the treatment so thorough, that the 
beginner will find it a verv satisfactory gunde 
We cannot agree with the cheerful statement of 
the writer that a simple 
matter,” but we may properly say that he has 


are 


course, 


economics “is really 


done a great deal to present it in simple lan 
His reading 
wide, and it is certainly surprising that such a 


guage. has evidently been very 
diversity of topics can be so adequately treated 
within the compass of less than three hundred 
duodecimo pages 

In view of the comprehensiveness of the au 
thor’s purpose, we think, indeed, that he 
been rather unusually successful in avoiding se 
rious inaccuracy 


) 
tits 


In one or two cases, however 


readers unacquainted with political economy 


might be misled. Thus, at page 46 we read that 
Ricardo’s law of rent is that the amount of rent 
does not affect price. This is rather a corotlary 
than the law itself, and although it is recognised 
as true by the writer, he in several places speaks 
of rent as entering into the cost of production 
At page 112 we read that our national-bank cur 
rency is protected usually by about Iv per 
gold reserve, a statement that is 
misleading. To say (p. 125) that the doctrine of 
Malthusianism ‘**bolds that population 


oont 


in several wavs 


Ine reas 
ing in much greater proportion than food, will 
finally outrun food, so that of the haman 
race must starve to death unless population is 
checked,” is to give an account of this doctrine 
that no Malthusian would accept. And to say 
(p. 251) that the * Wealth of Nations’ assigns to 
the state a wide 


host 


function as to education, jg 
enough to make Adam Smith turn in his grave 
It is a much more serious matter to lay it down 
that the wages-fund doctrine is now exploded 
The notion that wages are paid out of the pro 
duct of the labor for which they are paid is ut 
terly fallacious, and is probably the source of 
mast of the mischievous doctrines of the Socia! 
ists. Wages must necessarily be paid out of pre 
Vieus and not out of anticipated accumulations 
of wealth. Otherwise it is impossible to escape 
the absurd conclusion that if a million dollars is 
paid in wages to the laborers that dig a mine 
that proves worthless, this amount of money is 
realized from a product that has no value. The 
consequences of the prevalent error upon this 
point are much more grave than is common 
ly supposed, and must be considered by all 
who interest 


schemes. 


themselves in ‘ profit sharing ” 

The book is thoroughly optimistic in tone, and 
is well calculated to arouse the hopes of those 
who may be inclined to despair of the republic. 
We must confess, however, that the condition of 
affairs described in the following statement seems 
to us as unlikely of attainment as it is desirable : 
‘**The American people will probably come, with 
in a generation, to the simplest form of taxation, 
levying a single tax on land, at its fixed place, 
not where the owner lives, by which, probably, 
the national as well as State and local taxes will 
be collected on one system by the same tax- 
gatherers, half-yearly or quarterly, and each 
taxpayer will know all he pays and how it is 
spent.” That is a capital description of the ideal 
system of taxation, but if there is a shred of evi- 
dence showing the existence of the slightest ten- 
dency in this direction in any recent legislation, 
we have failed to discover it. 
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Gesammelte kleinere Schriften, Reisegedanken 
und Zeitideen: Ein Lebensbuch. Von Wolf- 
gang Kirchbach. Munich and Leipzig: Otto 
Heinrichs ; New York: Westermann. 1886. 
Pp. 494. 

THE miscellanies here gathered together intoa 

volume have been given the name of a ‘* Lebens- 

buch,” not because they are intended to furnish 
any one with a substitute for the venerable vol- 
ume which is often called the Book of Life, but 
simply because they are supposed to reflect at 
various stages the intellectual life of their au- 
thor. The book consists of essays, reviews, ad- 
dresses, sketches of Italian travel, and a large 
batch of reflections in the vein of Theophrastus 

Such. To this list must be added a satirical jeu 

Wesprit at the expense of Paul Heyse, who has 

often been charged by his critics with an inclina- 

tion to pose as a modern Goethe. In this piece, 
which is certainly witty enough in the details, 
whatever one may think of the central motif, 

Heyse is made to appear before Apollo and the 

Muses on Parnassus, and to undergo a process of 

disinfection before he is admitted to the circle of 

the immortals. In the presence of all the classi- 
cal magnates of German literature, he descants 
majestically upon the dramatic shortcomings of 

Goethe and Schiller, and, by way of showing 

how he has improved upon his predecessors, re- 

cites the plot of his own ‘“‘ Alkibiades.” Wieland 
charges him with having stolen his (Wieland’s) 
inventions. Lessing is called in by Goethe as 
judge in the case. Heyse proceeds to set forth 
the points of difference in dramatic theory be- 
tween himself and the judge. Lessing thereupon 
pronounces the defendant guilty, and sentences 
him to recite the plots of all kis dramas without 
blushing and without showing signs of weari- 
ness. After that he is to commit to memory the 

‘Hamburgische Dramaturgie.’ Apollo then de- 

clares the disinfection complete, and Goethe re- 

quests the Muses to bestow a few caresses upon 

Dr. Heyse, saying graciously: ‘I shall not be 

jealous; it would take half a score of such new 

Goethes to supplant me in your affections,” 

Of the serious portions of the book (and seri- 
ousness is emphatically the author’s normal 
frame of mind) we feel no call to sp:ak at 
length. The subjects treated represent a wide 
range of study, and the treatment is usually 
thoughtful and suggestive, though it is occa- 
sionally marred by a certain quality for which 
there is perhaps no more suitable name than 
bumptiousness, Critics and criticism, poets and 
poetry, music, painting, the Homeric question, 
mind-reading, Hindu philosophy—these are only 
some of the matters upon which the essayist sets 
forth his opinions; opinions which pretty uni- 
formly turn out to diverge sharply from those 
held by representative authorities upon the par- 
ticular subject under consideration. Thus, by 
way of example: German criticism has all run 
to rhetorical phrase-making, and has utterly lost 
touch with the intellectual life of the nation. No- 
where else is the influence of the higher criticism 
upon the public taste so feeble as in Germany. 
Again: The ‘ Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey’ are indubita- 
bly the work of one man, and each poem is domi- 
nated by one controlling artistic purpose; a man 
who can’t see this is a literary noodle, and the 
future is going to put him to shame. Other 
illustrations might be given of Herr Kirchbach’s 
independent way of looking at things, but we 
forbear. 

We cannot refrain, however, from calling spe- 
cial attention to one essay, a seriously meant per- 
formance, which we at any rate have found con- 
siderably more diverting than the humorous 
**Munich Parnassus,” already spoken of. Itis the 
short chapter upon the merits of the German as 
compared with the Roman printed character. 
Our author is an uncompromising’ partisan of the 
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former. He defends the German print not only 
on practical and patriotic but also on high zsthe- 
tic and psychological grounds. It is not only 
that the German letters are the more beautiful, 
being the natural outgrowth of the medizval 
Germanic effort to embellish the stiff and grace- 
less legacy of the Romans, but these highly em- 
bellished letters are, if one would but admit it, 
clearer and easier to read. ‘* All our reading,” 
says Kirchbach, ‘‘is in great measure divination 
(Erraten). This divination is facilitated by the 
highly evolved form of the German letter,where- 
as the Roman letter impedes it. It is precisely 
the advantage of all those little hooks and crooks 
and angularities that they promote rapid divina- 
tion in the same way that the runes were former- 
ly divined.” Eq ally precious, in the essayist’s 
judgment, are the capitals at the beginning of 
every substantive: 

‘‘ Frenchmen and Americans,” says he, ‘‘ make 
merry over our intricate sentences, Well, it is 
precisely in virtue of our initial capitals that we 
can indulge ourselves with these intellectual 
prodigies. We do not need to prattle in short 
sentences like children, but,like Demosthenes, the 
Greek, and lke that people of intelligence gene- 
rally, we can in our might put forth a whole 
Gothic cathedral of syntax at one powerful men- 
tal effort. These initial capitals are bound up 
with the best part of our intellectual life, since 
they permit us to anticipate the general import 
of long sentences. After a fashion they 
symbolize the nouns, or thing-words, as things, 
and so come to the aid of our fancy. Wir sind 
ein Phantasievolk, und wollen es bleiben mit 
unseren schdnen, geistvoll erfundenen, deutsch- 
en Lettern.” 

One may perhaps look indulgently upon this 
philosophy of the initial capitals, but really it 
seems as if that of the ‘‘hooks and crooks” were a 
case for the favorite ancient prescription, a dose 
of hellebore. 





Woman in Music. By George P. Upton. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co, 1886. Pp. 221. 
Srx years ago Mr. Upton wrote a book on wo- 
man’s influence in the musical world, but only a 
few copies got into circulation, as the plates 
were destroyed by fire. He has now enlarged 
and reprinted the work, which makes very plea- 
sant summer reading. Though he admits that 
no woman ‘‘has written either an opeva, orato- 
rio, symphony, or instrumental work of large di- 
mensions, that is in the modern repertory,” he 
yet succeeds in showing that to woman’s influ- 
ence we owe many of the finest inspirations in 
musical literature. For great musicians have 
generally been great admirers of the fair sex, 
and, like the poets, have written their master- 
pieces under the influence of love. Mr. Upton 
adopts two methods to show woman’s influence 
on composers: first, in a series of short biogra- 
phies of Bach, Handel, Beethoven, Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, 
Weber, and Wagner, in which we learn that 
some of these shining lights were almost always 
in love or at least influenced by admiration and 
affection; secondly, by an appendix giving a list 
of works dedicated by these musicians to various 
women. Thus Beethoven—who was constantly 
a victim of the tender passion, was twice re- 
fused, and more than twice made up his mind to 
marry—has 36 pieces dedicated to more than 20 
different women; Chopin, ‘‘ whose very name 
suggests the name of woman,” has 39 composi- 
tions dedjcated to 36 different women; Schu- 
mann, who, in his early years flitted from one 
flower to another, has 35 dedications to almost as 

many women; etc. 

As an interpreter of music, woman has done 
even more for its advancement than through her 
influence in rousing the energy of men. The list 
of great female singers is larger and more im- 
posing than that of tenors and basses. But in 
instrumental music the relations are reversed, 





great female players being comparatively rare. 
And in composition, as already intimated, wo- 
man cuts a sorry figure. Mr. Upton gives a list 
of four female composers in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, 27 in the eighteenth, and 17 in the nine- 
teenth; and of all these the only names general- 
ly known are Clara Schumann, Fanny Hensel, 
and Elise Polko,. who, however, got her reputa- 
tion by her stories rather than by her songs. 

The first ehapter of Mr. Upton’s book is de- 
voted to an analysis of the probable causes which 
have prevented any woman from being as great 
in original composition as a few have shown 
themselves in art and literature. Four reasons 
are suggested: (1) woman’s essentially emotional 
nature prevents her from ‘‘ projecting herself 
outwardly,” whatever that may mean; (2) she 
loses her interest in music with age, while man’s 
seems rather to grow; (3) woman cannot endure 
the discouragements of the composers—the great 
battles they have to fight against traditional and 
prevailing taste; (4) music is not only an art, but 
an exact science, requiring for its mastery long 
years of patient toil and continuous application. 
Concerning the third reason assigned, it is to be 
said that it does not account for woman’s failure 
to produce works of second-rate merit in the 
fashion of the day. These are appreciated and 
pay; but even of these the list is absurdly small. 
The fourth reason—woman’s inability or unwill- 
ingness to apply herself to music as a science 
with sufficient concentration—is the most ap- 
proximate solution of the question. Musical com- 
position, for orchestra especially, involves an 
amount of brain power, by reason of its excessive 
complication, which few who have not tried it 
can realize. But perhaps the chief reason of wo- 
man’s failure lies in the fact that music is an 1m- 
personal art. Woman's interests are chiefly 
limited to personal or human relations; hence 
they excel, to a certain point, as novelists, where- 
as musical ideas, though they may serve to em- 
body human emotions, are in themselves exceed- 
ingly impersonal. Women, though they may 
study harmony and counterpoint for years, sel- 
dom even learn to improvise interestingly. 





The Fresh-Water Fishes of Europe: A History 
of their Genera, Species, Structure, Habits, 
and Distribution. By H. G. Seeley, F. R.S., 
etc. Cassell & Co, 1886. 

Mr. SEELEY has given in this book, we believe, 

for the first time, a systematic and classified de- 

scription of the fresh-water fishes of Europe, in- 
cluding the migratory species, such as sturgeon, 
salmon, and trout, whose existence is divided be- 
tween inland waters and those of the seas. Owing 
to the occasional presence of many fish not distinct- 
ively migratory in fresh water, which pass most of 
their time im salt, brackish and salt, and brack- 
ish water, and vice-versa, it is difficult to define 
clearly all the species belonging in the province 
of fresh-water fishes. While there are trout 
which pass their entire lives in fresh water, 
others visit it only for the purpose of spawning, 
and we think it reasonably certain that a good 
many salmon rarely, if ever, return from the sea 
to their native streams. Mr. Seeley mentions 

‘*the presence in the brackish waters of the Baltic 

Sea of perch, pike, roach, and other familiar 

fresh-water types, making it probable that after 

a fish has once become a denizen of fresh waters 

it may again return to a salt-water life.” There 

are also certain of the flat fishes, hke the flounder, 
the plaice, the sole, whitebait, and many others, 
which come into the shallow and sheltered places 
at the mouths of rivers to spawn; and as some of 
them make their way far up the waters, they oc- 
casionally become acclimatized, and in any case 
may be mentioned as fishes found in fresh waters 
during their wanderings. The sole, though es- 
sentially a marine fish, we are told on page 88, 
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has been kept in confinement in fresh-water 
ponds in Guernsey, much to its increase in 
growth, and it frequents the River Arun in 
Sussex, where it breeds, and attains, as in the 
Guernsey ponds, a much greater weight than its 
salt-water brother. 

After a few pages devoted to the principles of 
classification, which are simple and easily under- 
stood, we come to the ** table of geographical dis- 
tribution” and the classification itself, which 
gives the orders, families, genera, species, and 
principal varieties. Nothing could be better 
than this preliminary arrangement, which brings 
what follows easily within the scope of the un- 
scientific reader. The Salmonidzw, as the most 
important family, is given the greatest space. 
The waters of Europe are much richer than those 
of this country in varieties of trout ; Mr. Seeley 
mentioning twenty-nine principal varieties, while 
we have, so far as known, less than half as many. 
We make up, however, somewhat for the defi- 
ciency in the comparative number of species of 
trout by the excess in those of salmon, of which 
our Pacific Coast has five or six well-defined va- 
rieties, while only one—the Salmo salar of the 
Atlantic—is to be found in European waters. 
The habits of this interesting fish are given to 
the extent that they are known, though much 
still remains to be learned. Mr. Seeley is de- 
cidedly of opinion that it feeds in fresh water, 
and gives as instances of its remarkable growth 
in salt water the case of a grilse kelt of two- 
pounds’ weight, marked on going down to sea, 
which was captured four months later weighing 
eight pounds, and a marked salmon of ten pounds 
increasing to seventeen pounds in six months. 

In the chapter on the Pike is narrated what 
Mr. Seeley says, ‘‘if true, is one of the most cu- 
rious incidents of natural history,” as occurring 
in some of the Swedish lakes, where large birds 
of prey are in the habit of swooping down on the 
pike basking at the surface of the water. In 
these cases, if the pike is more powerful than the 
bird, the latter, unable to extricate his talons, is 
borne to the bottom and drowned. 

‘* Incredible as the story seems, Eckstrém, the 
Rev. M. MOller, and other writers state that the 
flesh of the pike heals with the talons of the bird 
in its back, while the bird becomes converted 
into a skeleton, which is carried about by the 
pike. One skeleton, which had long been ex- 
hibited by a pike in Lake Weiter, had acquired 
a greenish tinge, and was regarded by the tisher- 
men as a harbinger of mistortune. Mr. Lloyd 
tells of another skeleton carried by a pike in Lake 
Fryksdal, which wes known to the fishermen for 
some time as the Sjétroll, or water sprite, and 
they fled from it in fear. It is said to have ap- 
peared like the horns of an elk or reindeer mov- 
ing rapidly over the water; but at last Lieut. 
Lekanaer put a shot in the pike which carried it, 
and soived the mystery by proving. the water 
sprite to be the skeleton of a sea eagle.” 

The book has a general index, an index to spe- 
cific names and one to common names, and con- 
tains many illustrations. 





A Stork’s Nest, or Pleasant Reading from the 
North. Collected by John Fulford Vicary. 
Frederick Warne & Co. 

ONCE in a great while there is a waif of a book, 

blown to one from some unexpected quarter, which 

is as refreshing as a cool breeze in summer; it 
has naturalness and humor and a touch of quaint- 
ness, and is so good a *‘ care-charmer”™ that one 
forgets all about realism and Paris and Russia, 
and reads just as if the vast sophistication of mo- 
dern literature was a thing of naught. This col- 
lection of short Danish tales ha;afforded this hap- 
py experience to us. There is a foreign burr 
in the style, half-a-hundred or more lapses of 

English, but they need offend no one; if he wants 

the pure idiom, let him search for it in our popu 

lar novelists and bless bis stars if he find it there. 
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Here are a number of plain, downright stories, 
without any theory of life or art, told simply to 
please the old-fashioned taste in man for a narra- 
tive. They are so simple that one thinks they 
must be meant for children. No steppes, nor 
slums, nor spiritualists; only homely people in 
country places, common loves and hates, provin 
cial customs, folk-lore superstitions, humors inde- 
pendent of time and place—surely this is not for 
grown folks, at least for such as have matured 
enough not to like Sir Walter Scott. It is all 
very charming, however, and the thought flitted 
through our mind that it was like Italian pasto- 
ral, with a difference—the difference there is be 
tween the Dutch masters and the Italian idealists 
in painting. But, not to push praise or fancy too 
far, it is ahuman book out of the Danish soil, and 
has fed on pure air; and so we leave it to those 
who are old-fashioned enough in their literary 
tastes to relish plain food. 





The Pleasures of a Book-Worm. 
Rees. George J. Coombes. 1886, 


By J. Rogers 


THis little volume, which belongs typographical 

ly to the catalogue of Delicie Literarum, is not 
meant for all comers, but only for those initiated 
into the art and mystery of literary epicurism. 
There is asort of confession in its looks which 
says: ‘** Don't meddle with me unless you have 
my weaknesses.” The ‘* worm’ a different 
species from the old kind, the Disraeli breed, 
which devoured knowledge; it 1s not of the Dib 
din variety either, which feeds on vellum, rare 
bindings, and unique engravings; it is very mo 
dest, very restricted in range, and one suspects 
that the choice of its diet is determined by its 
youth and inexperience, since it seems to have 
got its color principally from the library of the 
Charles Cowden Clarkes, man and wife. The 
books of the late Georgian time, Lamb especially, 
are its sanctuary, and it has made a pretty web out 
of some poets’ dedications, and it has a few bits 
of quotations on out-of-the-way matters. It 
loves authors more than books—a quite improper 
human quality in it; the “ worm” of the true 
stripe does not care a rap for mankind. * Fresh 
woods and pastures new” is the best wish—and 
advice—we can give it. 


. 
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Heraldry, English and Foreign, with a Diction- 
ary of Heraldic Terms. By Robert C. Jenkins, 


M.A. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
1856. 16mo, pp 111. 


AT first sight there would seem to be no especial 
need of another manual of heraldry. Within the 
past twenty years there has been a revival of in 
terest in the subject, and works like Boutell’s 
have given fresh instruction in an attractive 
form. The old manuals issued by the book trade 
have also been retouched, and, while no simple 
and concise treatise has appeared, the old ground 
is well covered. This work by Canon Jenkins 
does not fill the want, but it has a distinct value 
and interest to the student. He has devoted his 
labors to a branch of the subject hitherto neg- 
lected in English heraldry, but largely considered 
in Continental heraldry—that is to say, to those 
varied divisions of the field of which the gyron, 
the pile, the point, and the mound are examples. 
In English heraldry, the lines of the divisions are 
usually straight. The chief, the bend, the pale, 
the chevron, and the cross are the principal or 
dinaries. In German and French heraldry the 
lines are often curved, and much use is made of 
interlaced or combined ordinaries. So, also, the 
effective arrangement known as counterchanging 
is largely used. On these topics our author has 
much to say, and it may well be that he will 
thereby enlarge the scope of English heraldry. 





His book will interest the student, and deserves 
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But 
his woodcuts are a disgrace to his publisher 


we must add 
The 
designer evidently was making his first essay 


to be issued in a larger form 


in 
heraldic engraving; and we are not sure but that 
he was trying bis ‘prentice hand with the graver 


on any subject for the first time 
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Co. 75 cents 

Wentworth, Dr. J. B. The Logie of Introspection ; 
Method tn Mental Science. Phillips & Hunt. #2 

Whitney, Mrs. A.D. T. A Summer in Lestice Goldthwaite's 
Life. Roston: Houghton, MimMin & Co. 50 cents 

Wileox, klla Wheeler. Perdita and Other Stortes. J 
Oxgtivie & Cx 

Wilson Fowler. 
tory Chapters.) 


Macmillan. 
Wiison, J.G. Lyrics of Life. Caxton Book Concern 
Winter, J.8. Army Society: Life in a Garrison Town 
Iltustrated. Harper's Handy Series. 25 cents 
Wolff, A. La Capitale de Vart. Boston: Sehoenhof 
Woods, Mrs. Kate Tannatt. That Dreadful Poy; 
American Novel. Boston: De Wolfe, Fiske & Co, $1 
Words to Song of Hugh Allone, Sailor, Kichmond 
Whittet & Shepperson. 


and Activity 


D. Appleton & 


or, 


S. 


(Introduce 
New Y ork 


The Principles of Morals 
Oxford: Clarendon Press ; 


An 
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Henry Holt & Co., 


29 West 23d St., New York, 
PUBLISH IN THEIR 
Leisure Hour Series. 


LATE ISSUES, 16mo, Cloth, $1 each. 


CHILDREN OF THE EARTH. By A.R. Macfarlane. 
NO SAINT: s eeaty. By Adeline Sergeant. 

WHOM GOD HATH JOINED. By Mrs. Homer Martin. 
THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. By Thomas Hardy. 
LIVING OR DEAD. By Hugh Conway. 

BEATON’S BARGAIN. By Mrs. Alexan‘er. 

THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. By L. B. Walford, Illus. 
AC RDINALSIN, By Hugh Conway. 

C_u.AIVION: An Episode. By M. G. McClelland. 
AFTER HIS KIND. By John Coventry. 


Leisure Moment Series. 


LATE ISSUES, 16mo, Paper 


No Saint. By Adeline Sergeant. 30 cents. 
The Mayor of Casterbridge. By T. Hardy. 30 cents. 
Living or Dead. By Hugh Conway. 25 cents. 

The Freres. By Mrs. Alexander. 35 cents. 
Heritage of Langdale. By Mrs. Alexander. 30 cents. 
Reaton’s Bargain. By Mrs. Alexander. 25 cents. 
Pretty Miss Bellew. By Theo. Gift. 30 cents. 

The Trumpet Major. By Thos. Hardy. 50 cents. 
Fleurange. By A. Craven. 30 cents. 

Which Shall It Be? By Mrs. Alexander. 30 cents. 
History of a Week. By L. B. Walford. IL, 25 cents. 
A Cardinal Sin. By Hugh Conway. 30 cents. 


t@™ Full lists of either series sent free on application, 
NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 
E. Zola—L’(Euvre. $i 25| V.Hugo—ThéAatre en Li- 
Rambaud—La Vertu de berté. Grand 8vo....3° 
Mile. Brichet 25 Nazim—Le Tenor 
E. Maiihau—Jean Meri- Stapleaux—La Femme 
125, du Depute 
Paris Salon Catalogues : 
25 Salon for 1886, by Enault 
2 vols........ $2.50 per vol. 
sur les Alpes. Nouvelle Figaro Salon, 1886, per 
edition, illustrée 12h! set, 5 parts............ 3 75 
Maizeray—Bebe Million 1 25/Catalogue Illustré du Sa- 
Vast Ricouard—La Ne- Jon, $1.25, with supple 
gresse jf . errr eee 2 
Tolstoi—Katia 125 Back numbers always 
Ohnet—Les Dames de on hand. 
Croix Mort 1 25 
Send for our French catalogue. Full line of Italian books 
in stock. BRENTANO BROS., 5 Union Square, N, Y. 


Covers, as follows: 





Alph. Daudet—Tartarin 
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GO THROUGH THE 


y ~ Te 4 ) r 
Yellowstone National Park 
WITH SADDLE AND PACK HORSES, CAMPING WHEN 
AND WHERE YOU WISH. 

Saddle and pack horses, guides, cooks, and camp out 

fits, furnished tourists and hunting parties. 


E. HOFER, Mammoth Hot Springs, 
Yellowstone National Park. 


7 a . r 4 bh) To. “= 
NONQUITT HOUSE, 
NONQUITT, MASS. (near New Bedford), 
Will open about June 20th. Nonquitt is one of the best 

places on the coast for families to spend the summer. 


For rooms, cottages, &c., address 
GEO. HACKETT, 
American House, Boston, Mass. 





ADIRONDACK CAMP! 


Situated on St. Regis Lake, near Paul Smith’s. Eight 
buildings and five extra large tents, Furnished and sup- 
plied with every convenience. Specially suited to those 
suffering from lung troubles. Daily mail, telegraphic 
and telephonic facilities. Address > M. LEA. 
706 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





French,German, Spanish, Italian. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Kicn. S. RosENTHAL’s celebrated MEIS 
TERSCHAF? SYSTEM. Terms, #5.00 for books of each 
language, with privilege of answers to all questions, and 
correction of exercises. Sample copy, Part L, 25 cents. 
Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 


Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 


. T ~ + 5 ry 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
87 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on demand. 
A large assortment always on hand, and new books re- 

ceived from Par's and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


f V YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 
4 Marine, and Opera Giasses, Telescopes, Micro- 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 

H. WALDSsTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. + Established 1840. 








\J4 NTUCKET.—Furnished Cottages to let 
and lots for sale at Wauwinet—the head of the 
harbor and the most lovely part of the island. 
ALMON T. Moury, Nantucket. 





The Nation. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Solar Heat, Gravitation, and 
Sun Spots. 


12mo, cloth, with 22 fine illustrations, 
$1.50. 


This work explains the phenomena treated of in its seve- 
ral divisions by a single, well-defined principle; and 
while combatting many qoneseny accep beliefs, it ad- 
vances a theory at once plausible and re The po- 
sitions taken are strengthened by quotations from New- 
ton, Faraday, and other eminent names in the realm of 
science, and the whole scheme is so closely connected, and 
so ably presented that it must attract the attention of 
every thoughtful person who feels any interest in the 
grand problems of ‘cience. 


By J. H. Kedzie. 


PRESIDENT PORTER’S NEW BOOK. 


KANT’S ETHICS. A CRITICAL EXPO- 
sition. By President Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., of Yale 
College. 16mo, cloth, price $1.25. Bet the fifth vo- 
lume in the series of GRIGGS’ PHILOSOPHICAL 
CLASSICS. 

“Tt isan able, scholarly volume, and will richly repay 
the student for the time devoted to it.”—Christian at 

Work, New York. 


PRECEDING VOLU MES OF THE SERIES: 


KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. By Prof. G 
S. Morris, Ph.D., of the University of Michigan. $1.25. 


SCHELLING’S TRANSCENDENTAL IDEALISM. By 
Prof. John Watson, LL.D., of Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada, #1.25. 

FICHTE’S SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE. By Prof. C. C 
Everett, D.D.,of Harvard University. $1.25. 

HEGEL'S ©STHETICS. By Prof. J. 8. Kedney, 8. T. D., 
of Seabury Divinity School. $1.25. 

The above books are bound in uniform style, 16mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.25 per volume, or $6.25 for the set of five 
volumes in a neat paper box. 


PROFESSOR WINCHELL’S WORKS. 
PRE-ADAMITES ; or, A DEMONSTRA- 


tion of the Existence of Men Before Adam. 
charts and illustrations. By Alex. Winchell, LL.D., 
Professor of Geology and Paleontology in the Univer. 
sity of Michigan. 8vo, $3.50. 


WORLD LIFE. A study of the formation, 
growth and decay of worlds, from their earliest ex- 
istence as nebulous masses diffused through space 
to their development into sun and world systems, 
ant their final dissolution. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 

2.50. 


SPARKS FROM A GEOLOGIST’S HAM- 


mer. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $2.00, 


GEOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS; or, The 
Rudiments of Geology for Young Learners. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


GEOLOGICAL STUDIES, for High Schools, 
Normal Schools, and Collegiate Classes. 12mo, cloth, 
536 pages (Ready July 1st). 


PRE-HISTORIC RACES OF THE U. S. 
By J. W. Foster, LL.D. Crown, 8vo. Llustrated. 
3.00, 

May be said to clear up the history and mystery of tne 

Mound Builders.—Philadelphia Press. 


DEMOSTHENES A study of Political 
Eloquence in Greece. With extracts from his orations 
and a critical discussion of The Trial cf the Crown, 
from the French of Prof. L. Bredif, of the University 
of France. Octavo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH 
Literature and Language. By Prof. A. H. Welsh, A.M. 
Two vols , crown 8vo, library cloth, 1,100 pages, $4.00. 
University edition, in one volume, without abridg- 
ment, $3.00, 


MANUAL OF 


ture. By Charles Morris, 
cloth, $1.75. 


NORSE 


ANDERSON’S NORSE 


$2.50. 


ANDERSON’S YOUNGER EDDA. $2.00. 


CLASSICAL LITERA- 
Second Edition. 12mo, 


BOOKS. 


MYTHOLOGY. 


ANDERSON’ S VIKING TALES OF THE 


North. $2.00. 
ANDERSON’S AMERICA NOT DISCO- 
vered by Columbus. $1.10. 
HORN’S HISTORY 
vian Literature. 23.50, 
FORESTIER’S ECHOES FROM MIST 
Land; or, The Nibelungen Lay. $1.50, 
HOLCOMB’S TEGNER'S FRIDTHIJOF’S 


Saga. $1.50. 


OF SCANDINA- 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 





87 and 89 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Handy Edition of Wm. M. 
Thackeray's Works. 
To be completed in 26 vols. Small l6mo. VANI- 


TY FAIR, 2 vols. To be fol- 
lowed with his other works, one volume per 


Now ready. 


month till completed. Neatly bound in half 
cloth. Price, 50 cents per volume. Or half 
morocco. Price, $1.00 per volume, 


This Handy Edition of Thackeray is printed 
on good paper, with clear type, and well adapted 
for reading while travelling or resting at the 
mountains or seashore. The low price will ena- 
ble all lovers of this great novelist to possess a 
good edition of his works. 


Cut: 


A Story of West Point. By G. IL. Cervus, author 
of ‘A Model Wife,’ ‘ White Feathers,’ etc., 
ete. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.00. Paper cover. 
50 cents, 


A Fallen Tdol. 


By special arrangement with author. By F. An- 
stey, author of ‘ Vice Versa,’ etc., etc. i6mo. 
Extra cloth. Being No. 46 of Lip- 


pincott’s Series of Select Novels. 


75 cents. 
Paper 


cover. 25 cents. 


Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley 


12mo. 


By Helen Moore. 
rough edges. $1.25. 


Extra cloth, gilt top, 


“Tt is an intense, fascinating, altogether tre- 
mulous, and ytterly sad story, but the beauty of 
it covers its sadness with a rare glory.”—Phila- 
de!lphia Times, 


Consular Reminiscences. 


By G. Henry Horstmann, late United States Con- 
sul at Munich (July, 1869, to December, 1880) 
and United States Consul at Nuremberg (De- 
cember, 1880, to April, 1885). 
cloth, $1.25. 

aan The book is well worth reading. It is written 

in a plain, simple, narrative style, is unpreten- 

tious in its purpose, and full of amusing incidents, 


valuable information, and useful suggestions,” — 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


12mo, extra 


The South. 


Its Industrial, Financial, and Political Condition. 
By A. K. McClure. 


“This interesting volume of 257 pages is a se- 
ries of letters written by the editor of the Phila- 
delphia Jimes to his paper during a recent trip 
through the South. Mr. McClure is a close ob- 
server, aclear, comprehensive,and logical writer, 
and this series of letters contains some of his best 
work. The letters,besides being very entertaining, 
contain a great deal that the general reader will 
find profitable.”"—Savannah Morning News. 


12mo, extra cloth, $1. 


*,.* For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





